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‘Tae WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT Is MusIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— (Goethe. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY, Sarvurpay, Nov. 
30, at Three. NINTH SATURDAY CONCERT.—Mendelssohn's Oratorio, 
“$T. PAUL.” Madame Lemmens, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. J. H. Pearson, Mr. 
Marler, Mr. Smythson, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. The Crystal Palace Choir. 
Organist, Dr. John Stainer, Full orchestra, Conductor—Mr. Mayns. Reserved 
-_ Half-a-crown, Admission to the Palace, Half-a-crown or by Guinea Season 
‘icket, 


RITISH ORCHESTRAL SOOIETY :—Sr. Jamzs’s 


Hatt,—Programme FIRST CONCERT, THURSDAY, December 5th, 8 o'clock. 
verture, ‘Ruy Blas,” (Mendelssohn); Air, “Sweet Bird,” (Handel), flute obbligat 





DME. SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL ACADEMY 

l for the TRAINING of PROFESSIONAL VOCALISTS (ladies only).— 

FIRST TERM (1873) COMMENCES on Monpay, Jan. 13. Prospectuses can be 

obtained of Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street ; of Mr. George Dolby, 52, 

New Bona Street; and of Madame Sainton-Dolby, on Tuesdays only, between the 
hours of 2 and 4 o'clock, at her resid » 71, Gl ter Place, Hyde Park, W. 


“THE MESSAGE.” 


Ik. SIMS REEVES will sing (by desire) BuomenTHat's 
admired | song, re THE MESSAGE,” at Brighton, Dec. 4th. 











Mr, Radcliffe—Madame Lemmens ty Symphony, No. 5, C minor, (Beeth- 
oven); Air, “ Rage, thou angry storm,” (Benedict)—Mr. Lewis Thomas; Concerto 
for Pianoforte, No. 4, F minor, (W. 8, Bennett)— me Arabella Goddard ; Duet, 
“ Crudel perche," (Mozart), Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Lewis Thomas ; 
Overture ‘‘ Oberon,” (Weber). Conductor, Mr. Gorge Mount. Grand orchestra of 
seventy-five performers, Principal violin, Mr. Carrodus. Subscription for six 
concerts, two guineas and one guinea. Single tickets, half-a-guinea; 5s., 2s. and 1s., 
at the usual agents; and Austin’s ticket-office, St. James’s Hall. 


CHARLES OBERTHUR’S 
NEWEST COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


PIANO, 
(Published in Leipzig). 


“BUNTE BLATTER.” Drei musikalische Poesien. 
° (Dedicated to Madame AraBEgLLa Gopparp). 8. d. 





Pe TO es a a et ens or 
. “ GEISTER-BESCHWORUNG” .. chee 
3,“FROHSINN” .. ..., 40 


“TONBILDER.” Drei caracteristische Stucke. 
(Dedicated to Mrs, |\1znry WyLpz), 


- “ BARCAROLLE” 
“REVERIE” .. “ 
3. “AUF DER PARADE” 


London: Noveiio's, and Avornzn’s. * 





Published by Subscription, 
And to be ready for delivery on the 1st of January, 1873, in One Volume, elegantly. 
bound, gilt edges, &0., 


MENDELSSOHN'S 
“LIEDER OHNE WORTE,” 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, ) 
Transcribed for the 


HARP, 


By JOHN THOMAS, 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, and Professor at the Royal Academy of Music. 
Sussonirriox—One Guiwua, 


Sulmeribers' names to be forwarded to Mr. Joux Tuouss, 53, Welbeck Street, 


M88 JESSIE MORISON, Pupil of Mr. W. H. Houmas, 
aa ao ed & PIANOFORTE RECITAL on Sarvanar, the 28th of December 
kind permission) of Miss anger id A; Beaton Place, iokets Halts Gatuen 
each, to be had of Messrs. Chappell & Co,, 50, New Bond Street, 
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“IN SHELTERED VALE.” 
M?: LEWIS THOMAS will sing the popular song, “ IN 


SHELTERED VALE,” at Brighton, Dec. 4th, 





yA SINICO will sing Signor Fiori’s Canzone, 
“LA BACCANTE,” at the Crystal Palace, 7th Dec. ; Warrington, 9th 
Manchester, 21st. 


MADANS SINICO will sing in “JUDAS MACCA- 
i BEUS,” at Exeter Hall, in “‘ THE MESSIAH,” on the 29th December; on 
the 23rd December, in ‘‘ THE MESSIAH,” at Bradford ; and on the 25th December, 
in “ THE MESSIAH,” at Manchester. 


k ISS ROSA BINFIELD, Pupil of the late Signor 
Recowxp1, gives Lessons on the Concertina and Piano--9, Stratheden Villas, 
New Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 











R. WILLIAM OASTLE is at liberty to accept 


ENGAGEMENTS for CONCERTS, Oratorios, &c, All applications to be 
addressed to Mr. Geo. Dolby, 52, New Bond Street, London, W. 


188, BESSIE M. WAUGH (Bds Mynwy), Solo 


Pianist and Accompanist, begs to announce her Return to Town for the 
Season.—6, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


R. O. CHRISTIAN (Primo Basso).—Communications 
_ respecting engagements for Oratorios and Concerts to be addressed 18, 
Adelaide Square, Windsor. 











Just Published, 


“LA CAPRICIEUSE,” 
MORCEAU DE SALON, 
(Pour le Pianoforte). 
Par GRACE SHERRINGTON, 
Price 4s. 

London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained 
“VALSE DE BRAVOURE,” 
Composed by GRACE SHERRINGTON, 

Price 4s. 


Just Published, 


“ST. PATRICK AT TARA” 
CANTATA. 
By J. W. GLOVER. 
Dedicated by permission to 
His Royat Hicuwess Prince Artuur Parsicx, 


Price 3s. ; bound in cloth, gilt, 5s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











. MADAME SINICO’S NEW SONG, 
“LA BACCANTE.” 
CANZONE. 

Di ETTORE FIORI. 
Price 4s. 
London ; Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Just Published, 


“SWEET HAWTHORN TIME.” 


WoRDs BY (8ONG.) music BY 
WM. HENDERSON, EMILE BERGER, 


fou J 





dl - t - == 
Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! What joysat-tend thine ad-vent gay! 

Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! 
What joys attend thine advent gay! 
On every tree the birdies sing, 
From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 
The lark, inspir'd, to Heav’n ascends, 
The gurgling brook in beauty wends 
By mossy bank and grassy brae, 
Where violets bloom and lambkins play. 

Delightful Spring—sweet month of May 

What joys attend thine advent gay! 


In mantle clad of fairest sheen, 
The woods burst forth in virgin green—- 
Bright home of birds and flow’rets gay, 
The streamlet wooes thy sheltered way, 
Thro’ primrose dells, sweet hawthorn glades, 
And silver birches’ fragrant shades, 
Where nightingales, at close of day, 
In leafy bow'rs trill raptur’d lay. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May 
What joys attend thine advent gay ! 





Price 3s. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
And may be had, by order, of all Musicsellers in town and country. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal ( Bottles of One Ounce), 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. SILVER MEDAL, 1868, 
and supplied to the sinniait — of Paris since 1854, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY), 4s. & 85. 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to ali others. 





BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE Sz" “ 


A very convenient form for Persons travelling. 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris, 


A, & M. ZIMMERMANN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 





ADMIRED SONGS BY 
Madame la Baronne WILLY DE ROTHSCHILD. 


“ APELLE-MOI TON AME?” (Sung by Madame la Vicomtesse Vicigr.) 
“ SOUVENIR" (Poésie a’ Alfred de Musset. ) 
“DANZIAM" (Valse Chantée ). —-‘ COQUETTERIE” (Melodie),— 
“L'AVEU” (Melodie). 
Composed expressly for Mapamze CHRISTINE NILSSON, 


Paris: Hevce. & Ciz. 
London : Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SCHOTT & CO.,, 
159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Beg to Announce that 
M. ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, 
(Organiste du Grand Orgue de I'Eglise de la Trinité & Paris), whose playing and 


Gempositions met with such brilliant success, has entrusted them with the sole 
Agency for the sale of his works, Catalogues may be had, post free, on ) application. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFOR'TE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 


TO PIANOFORTE DEALERS AND OTHERS. 
T's Cheapest House in the Trade to Purchase PIANO- 
FORTES aud HARMONIUMS is 
H. T. CASSINI’S, 
Finsbury House, Woodgreen, near London, 
Twelve Miautes’ Ride from King's Cross Station. 
N,.B,—About Sixty for Sale, very Cheap, for Cash, 

















OPERA COMIQUE. 
HE RUSTIC DANCE, Music by J. Matuanpae 


will be performed nightly in Hurvz's Opera, L'Ciil Créve, 
Geren a few VOICES (Ladies and Genihiteen, 


only), for a really aristocratic Choir ot Season). Amateurs preferred, 
Soirees fortnightly. . Address, ‘‘ Doctor,” care of Duncax Davison & Co., Foreign 
Music Warheese 244, Regent Street, W. 


CATALOGUE of high-class MUSIC for STUDENTS, 
&e. This valuable list may be had, gratis and post free of the publishers 
Messrs, Robert Cocks & Co,, New Burlington Street, London. N.B.—Such a rich 
Catalogue is not to be had of any house in Europe. 


ROSE in HEAVEN. New Song. By Franz Apr, 

No. lin F, No, 2in G, 4s, “‘ This little gem will haunt the memory of those 
who hear it long’ after the soug has ceased,”— Vide The Graphic. Also as a Duet for 
Soprano and Contralto, 4s. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW MUSIC for the PIANO- 
FORTE. Evening (Nocturne), 3s.; Put me in my little bed (The Cradle 
Song), 3s.; Gipsy's Warning, 3s. Post free at half-price. 
London: Sole Publishers, Ropart Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, All Sheet 
Music at half-price. May be had everywhere, 











New Edition, ready this:day, 


“THE SNAPPED THREAD.” 
(SPINNING SONG). 
By HERMANN EISOLDT. 


Sung with great success by Mapams SAUERBREY at Mr. Kone’s Tuinp Puaxo 
Recita., at Brighton, Nov. 6, 


Price 4s, 
London ; Dowcax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“Madame Sauerbrey was encored in atuneful and captivating spinning song, ‘ The 
Snapped Thread,’ by Kisoldt."—Brighton Guardian, Nov. 13. 


“ Mdme. Sauerbrey sang with great effect a spin nalag son 
by Eisoldt, and was deservedly encored."—Brighton 


E. C. BOOSEY’S 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


J. L. MOLLOY. 
SIX WATER SONGS, WITHOUT WORDS. 


Complete in Two Books, Price 4/- each. 


Book I, Book II. 
1 SEA SLEEP, 4. LEAVING THE HARBOUR. 
2, BY THE MILL, 5. AT SEA. 
3. WITH THE TIDE, 6. FAREWELL, 


. ‘The Snapped Thread,’ 
, Nov. 9. 














G. FORBES. 


ALWAYS ALONE. Henriette's Popular Song ... 





W. F. TAYLOR. 


AFLOAT. Fantasia on red ah en ooo 
FRIDOLIN. Mazurka ele; 





EMILE BERGER. 
HEATHER BLOSSOMS, Arrangement of two favourite Scotch Melodies ... 





HORTON C. wepeerr's 


THE SIGH. Original Melody... +. ON 
WUE SERHOEL ic 50 speak Waeeeriieeeri ites, Wraral” ep 





THE NEW WALTZ. 


THE BETROTHED .. .. eo Evouxg Dsrorus 
Beautifully Tlustrated in “Colours, Played Everywhere. 


E. C. BOOSEY, 
2, LITTLE ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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EVENINGS AT THE THEATRE IN ITALY. 

, Florence, Sept. 1872. 
tember, most people know, is not the time to gain musical 
on aeioal experience in Italy. The great operahouses are 
still reposing in their summer sleep, singers, musicians, and 
composers, have flitted ; only a few theatres of lower rank cater 
for the inevitable art-wants of the —_— who have remained at 
home, and of strangers. I was, however, so far favoured by 
chance, that.the Milan Scala—in honour of the presence of the 
King of Italy—was opened for a few evenings. Weber's opera 
of Der Freischiitz was selected for performance. The large 
gave the title in German; it was only underneath that 
there was printed in smaller type: Jl Franco Cacciatore. This 
version, by the way, is a little innovation and improvement on 
the name formerly in use: Jl Franco Arciero, which (like the 
French franc-archer), is suggestive of a cross-bow, and, conse- 
quently, clashes with the casting of bullets. Der Freischiitz was 
never performed at the Scala before last winter. German 
operatic music has penetrated very slowly into Italy; now for 
the first time is it really taking root there. Even with Mozart's 
original Italian operas, Don Giovanni, and Le Nozze di Figaro, 
it was not till 1815 and 1816 that any attempt was made to 
produce them in Milan, an attempt immediately afterwards 
abandoned for years. It is not astonishing, therefore, that an 
eminently German composer like Weber should remainstill longer 
unknown and unintelligible to the Roman peoples. We know 
to what a process of botching Der Freischiitz was subjected before 
it could, as Robin des Bois, be assimilated to the French taste. 
It is less generally known that Weber's Preciosa was given, for 
the first and last time, at the Odéon, Paris, on the 19th 
November, 1825, and proved an utter failure. Even in England, 
where Weber received such extraordinary marks of respect 
and popularity, it is incredible how Der Freischiitz was 
altered, and how many additions were made to it, be- 
fore it suited the public taste, The celebrated tenor 
Braham, as Max, introduced the old song:. “‘ Good Night,” 
and an English Polacca; Miss Stephens, as Agatha, had 
the duet in the second act omitted, and substituted a trivial 
folk’s-song; while new personages, such as an Innkeeper, a 
Scotch water-nymph, and so on, were, without any ceremony, 
written in. Every one who expected something similar at the 
Scala was most agreeably disappointed. The performance was a 
faithful and complete one, bearing evident marks of a reverential 
feeling towards the original. e spoken dialogue, however, 
which the Italians will on no condition accept, and which would 
be doubly objectionable in so large a house, was changed into 
recitative. It must be confessed that the recitative satisfied 
reasonable expectations, and was intelligently and modestly 
composed ; in certain important passages, the three dull bass- 
pizzicatos of the Samiel-motive were appropriately introduced as 
areminiscence. Signor Faccio is the young man who wrote the 
recitatives, and conducted Der Freischiitz with praiseworthy 
Tepose and certainty at the Scala. The conductor in Italian 
theatres does not, as among us, sit immediately behind the 
—_ box, but at the lower end of the orchestra, on a high 
-chair, the back of which nearly touches the first row of stalls. 


arm 

The old Italian custom of conducting at a piano in front appears 
dying out; it was attended with great advantages to the singers ; 
the conductor was in immediate connection with them, while at 
appa he can better look over and am together the orchestra. 


D 80 spacious an orchestra, as that at the Scala, where the four 
double-bass players posted on the extreme right can hear nothing 
of = four on - extreme left, this plan is almost indispensable. 

As regards the singing, we must admire the powerful voices 
which, without effort, can triumph over the immense space, as 
much 28 we must praise the acoustic qualities of the structure, 
which contributed so greatly to the favourable result. The com- 
pany consisted entirely of Italians, This impartedto Weber’s music 
a fos gr Amwe tinge, But no one can assert that the mode in 
Which the music was rendered in any way disfigured or did 
injustice to it. The singers treated their seriously, and did 
not take the liberty of making any alterations. It is true that an 
Italian singer brings out the separate phrases sharply and 


* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 








impressively, while his expression is generally pathetic, and 
worked up to a more than ordinary pitch. Thus no one was 
surprised that Max’s yearnings, Agatha’s dreamy intensity, and 
Aennchen’s jokes, were invested with a pathetic character, and, 
in their musical contours, stood out more strongly and more 
plastically than in the German rendering. Max was sung by 
Signor Tasca, a tenor possessing a vigorous chest voice ; and, in 
his acting, neither better nor worse than the average run of our 
German representatives of the part. Of more significance was 
the Caspar of Signor Maini. A deep and powerful bass voice, 
combined with most energetic and, sometimes, it is true, some- 
what harsh acting, produce a most decidedly telling effect. 
Unfortunately, the singer was always compelled to omit in 
the drinking song the high F sharp which he could not reach. 
The genial and characteristic piece is attended with a slight draw- 
back for the artist; it invariably ends abruptly, and in an 
unfavourable part of the register. Signor Maini, by-the-bye, 
aided his dumb play, by appropriating, as it were, the short 
orchestral postlude; after a few suggestive and dance-like 
movements, he raised and set down vigorously his glass on the 
two final notes of the orchestra (the octave B flat to B flat), 
doing this so strictly in time, and with such sharply marked 
rhythm, that it almost seemed as if it was he who sang the 
two notes ; he thus obtained a more effective ending. Aennchen 
was a sprightly young vocalist with a powerful mezzo-soprano, 
Signora Pasqua. She was more satisfactory than Signora 
Mariani-Masi, whose voice, with «a strange tendency to the 
tremolo, had already lost the melting freshness of youth. Signora 
Mariani, however, gave out her high notes with great force and 
passion; and, to judge from the applause, appeared to be a 
popular favourite. The piece was mostly mounted after the 
German model, with the exception of some amusing instances 
of geographical license, such, for example, as the transplantation, 
in the first act, to Bohemia of a Swiss Chalet and the costume 
of Meraner peasants. The scene of the Wolf's Glen was well 
painted; the ghostly business, appropriate, except that there 
were too many red devils gracing the casting of the bullets with 
their gymnastic exercises. It seemed strange that Samiel should 
speak in his usual voice, like any other actor, and that, when 
Caspar is casting the bullets, his exclamations (One! Two!) 
should be answered by no echo. From many similar details, 
and from the peculiarly ballet-like character of the whole spirit 
world, it was easy to perceive that the Italians are wanting in 
due appreciation of legendary lore. For’ them, the German 
legend takes the form of a cheerful antique, a sort of classical 
Walpurgis night, in the ballet style. Emphatic praise is due 
to the management of the Scala for not being led away by recent 
examples in Germany, and for giving Der Freischiitz as it was 
written, in three acts; not detaching the Wolf's Glen to make a 
separate act of it. On the other hand, the Italians still retain 
the bad practice of interpolating a separate ballet in several acts, 
in the midst of the opera, The curtain, which fell upon the 
horrors of the Wolf's Glen, disclosed, when it was raised 
again, not Agatha’s chamber, but a magnificent and. dazzling 
scene in a grand ballet: Bianca di Nevers, ‘The connec- 
tion between the different of Der Freischiitz is 
fearfully cut up by this plan, the sweet after-effect of the music 
killed, and our feeling for the third act destroyed. But 
how great is the power of an old theatrical tradition, no matter 
how absurd! It was unwillingly that we sacrificed the third 
act, but it did not commence till after the conclusion of the 
ballet, that is, till about half-past eleven. Judging from what I 
saw of this ballet, I should say that the reputation once uni- 
versally enjoyed by the Milan school of dancing is not likely to 
fade; some of the solo lady-dancers were excellent, and evolutions 
of large masses were executed with dazzling precision. The 
scenery and dresses were nothing unusual, being decidedly far 
behind those at the Operahouse, Vienna, On the other hand, a 
festive harvest procession, which brought the first act of Bianca 
di Nevers to a conclusion, formed an extremely charming picture; 
real goats and lambs, led by joyous children, came first ; they 
were followed by a gigantic harvest waggon, drawn by oxen. 
The whole thing, reminding one of Robert’s ‘‘ Roman 
Reapers,” was arranged and carried out with eminent pictorialskill. 
(To be continued.) 
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GOUNOD’S MIREILLE. 


(Correspondence of the “ New York Evening Post.”) 
Lonpon, August 24, 1872. 


Both the London operahouses here are closed, and the concert season 
is over, some stray performances at the inextinguishable “ Royal Albert 
Hall,” like the dimmest specks in the extremity of a comet's tail, 
alone showing that such a thing as a concert season had ever been. 
About what, therefore, will you ask, am 1 going to write? Well, 
will tell you in as few words as possible. 

That the people of the United States are fervent admirers of the music 
of the last great French dramatic composer, has been sufficiently exempli- 
fied in the genuine enthusiasm created by what many of his disciples and a 
large portion ofthe outside public regard, and have always regarded, as his 
masterpiece. By ‘the last great French dramatic composer” all your 
musical readers will know, without being told, that I mean M. Charles 
Gounod, and by the opera so generally regarded as M. Gounod’s master, 
piece, they will as readily guess that I mean Faust. 

Asin America, so in France, in Germany and in England (as usual, 
latest in the field), Faust, ever since it became popular (and now it is 
popular everywhere), has always been awarded this distinction. 
Nevertheless, there is another opera from the pen of M. Gounod, 
which not a few connoisseurs unhesitatingly place higher than even 
Faust itself. That opera is called Mireille, originally produced 
at Paris, at the Théatre Lyrique, in March, 1864, and first given in 
an Italian dress at Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, under the title of 
Mirella, in July of the same year. This same Mireille, although 
it hada brilliant success in both the French and the English capitals, 
and although the best musical authorities in Germany regard it as 
the chef d'ceuvre of its author, has of late years been unaccountably 
neglected. If you care to know the reason, it is not far to seek, The 
ideal of the heroine, one of the most tender and graceful ever imagined, 
can only be sought for in a dramatic artist who has something in 
common with that heroine. By which I mean that Mireille must be 
young and good looking, but, first and foremost, young. 

* * . * * * * * 4 

Hine ille lachryme. Hence, the short lease of popularity accorded 
to Mireille in various continental cities. And yet,in spite of this, 
musicians loudly proclaimed, and amateurs (mirabile dictu!) agreed 
with musicians, that Mireille was M. Gounod’s freshest, most 
original, and most ingenious work. I own that I am of the same mind ; 
and nothing has afforded me greater satisfaction of late than the report— 
which I hope may turn out to be true—that Mr. Max Maretzek has 
determined to bring out Mireille (or Mirella, whichever name 
he may be pleasd to assign to it,) at the Academy of Music, with Clara 
Louise Kellogg—no less a favourite in London than in New York—as 
the heroie. Miss Kellogg is precisely fitted for the character; and I 

was pleased to learn that M. Gounod himself had kindly gone through 
the music with her, expressing his sincere gratification that what he 
esteemed his most finished and best work was about to be produced in 
New York. 

After this preamble, your readers will, perhaps, not be displeased to 
hear some account of Mireille and its origin. 

The story of Mireille, not, like that of Faust, familiar to the whole 
world through prose and poetry, through ballad, painting, statuary, 
and engravings, comes from a source almost exclusively known to 
lettered Frenchmen, and this chiefly through the eminent French poet, 
Lamartine. A certain Frederic Mistral, native of Marseilles—regarded 
by the few who are acquainted with universal poetry, wherever found, 
and in whatever language written, as a kind of Homeric troubadour— 
wrote a poem called Mireio. This being composed in the Provencal 
dialect, was inaccessible to all but a very limited number of appreciators. 
Lamartine, when in the south of France, accidentally became acquainted 
with Mireio, and, in an eloquent essay, contributed to the Revue des 
Deuz Mondes, eulogised its author in the most flattering terms. Mistral, 
who had never dreamed of his poem being read by ordinary French- 
men, to whom the Provencal tongue is little better than a myth, was 
both surprised and delighted at receiving praise from so eminent a pen 
as that of the author of Jocelyn and the Meditations, and immediately 
set to work and made a prose translation of his work, in the accepted 
Frenchlanguage. But for this, Mireio might have remained as unknown 
to the majority of readers as the poetry of Roumanville, Aubanel of 
Avignon, Benedit of Marseilles, and other zealous promulgators of 
troubadour legends and troubadour rhymes; “Jabourers,”—as M. Jules 
Janin truly styles them—in the honourable, if not over-thankful, task 
of reviving and spreading the taste for an idiom which rivalled even 
the Italian idiom of its period; labourers to whom, had not Mistral 
produced his masterpiece, a rank would have been assigned scarcely 
inferior to his. With this disadvantage—the disadvantage, I mean, of 
having a mythical theme for the subject of his Opera—M. Gounod had 
to contend. He fought it out, nevertheless, as strenuously as Richard 
Wagner had done with Zunnhjuser, Lohengrin, and Tristan und 





Isolde—myths also in the strictest acceptation of the term. 
In love with his new theme, like a genuine enthusiast, Gounod 
was resolved to do his utmost with it; and so he visited the 
country where Mistral had placed the scene and imagined 
the incidents of his poem, imbuing his mind with the spirit of Pro- 
vencal legends and filling his ear with the strains of pn Provencal 
melody. How much he gathered while in Provence, and for how much 
we are indebted rather to his research than to his invention, matters 
little. Enough that the chance of his becoming acquainted with the 
poem of JMireio led to the production of the most graceful, spontan- 
eous, and charming a that ever came from his prolific pen. The 
man of letters to whom Gounod entrusted the construction of his 
libretto was the late M. Michael Carré ; and it can hardly be denied that 
M. Carré used the materials placed in his hands with consummate easeand 
felicity, producing out of them a pastoral of the most seductive and win- 
ning character. On the other hand, the beautiful music of M. Gounod 
fairly compensated for all that his co-labourer was inevitably compelled 
to reject—in dramatizing, after the accepted fashion,a poem, the incidents 
and personages of which were never conceived with a view to theatrical 
representation. If M. Carré’s raid into the unfamiliar realm imagined 
by the genius of Frederic Mistral may be likened to the progress of an 
eager woodman, axe in hand, through a virgin forest of the New World, 
felling, right and left, every object that impedes his advance ; if the desert 
of La Crau, dreamt of by the Provencal poet, became realized in the work 
of the Parisian librettist, M. Gounod, on his part, has contrived, with 
the aid of his own beautiful art, to endow the Provencal legend with 
fresh interest, to present it under a new and individual aspect, tu breathe 
into it, in short, an altogether new life. For every young tree cut down 
from the poet’s woodland the composer has substituted a melody as 
young and promising. Even the music of the careless shepherd who 
consoles the worn and stricken Mireille is an oasis whence the spectator 
may survey the wide and desert plain with self-satisfied complacency. 
What Mistral, as a poet, has done for the pretty idy], Gounod has done 
as a musician. 

I have no intention of taking up your space with a description of the 
music to which M. Gounod has wedded Mireille. That will be done for 
you by abler hands than mine when the opera is produced at the 
Academy. I may, however, just end this letter with a brief analysis 
of the story, condensed from Mistral’s poem, Mireille, that is M. 
Carré’s Mireille, is the simple history of the loves of a farmer’s daughter 
and an humble basket-maker; a history as touching as it is simple, 
commencing like an idy] of 'Theocritus, and ending like a legend of the 
medisval Christian ages. The original poem, in twelve cantos, con- 
tains material enough, I need scarcely say, for just as many operas ; £0 
that the task of M. Carré was by no means easy. ‘The best idea of the 
story, however, may be obtained from an almost literal reproduction 
of those parts of it which the French librettist has turned to account. 

Mireille, with the ingenuous purity of adolescence, takes the initiative, 
and extorts“from Vincent, the basket maker, a confession of his love, 
by first dedlaring her own, ‘“ You think me prettier than your sister?” 
—says she. ‘Much prettier,” answers Vincent. And now let Mistral 
speak :—‘ What,” asks Mireille, ‘is there more in me than there is in 
her?” “ Holy Mother!”—Vincent rapturously replies—‘‘ what is there 
in the goldfinch more than in the wren, unless it be beauty, song, and 
grace! My sister running about the pastures has, like the branch of 
a date tree, scorched her face and neck in the sun; but you, Oh! 
beautiful, are like the asphodel flower; the hand of summer dares not 
tan your white forehead, My sister is as slim asa brook libellula. 
She grew tall in a year; but you, Mireille!” Vincent’s earnest look 
and ingenuous ardour make their inevitable impression on the young 
maiden, who, dropping the mulberry branch with which she had been 
listlessly playing, exclaimed, “ Oh Vincent, how you talk!” The boy 
and the maiden then go bird’s-nesting, and, after a scene which might 
have been borrowed from Guarini’s Pastor Fido, or from the more 
universally familiar Daphnis and Chloe, the branch of a tree to which 
they have been clinging suddenly snaps, Entwined in each other’s 
arms, the lovers fall upon the “ supple darnel grase.” ‘You are not 
hurt, Mireille ?”—anxiously enquires Vincent, cursing, in Provengal 
idiom, the Allieé (“ Devil’s Tree ”) which had proved thus treacherour. 
“No, no,” says Mireille, to this and other urgent questions; ‘ but 
why,” she adds, “deceive you? My bosom can no longer hold the 
secret that oppresses it. Vincent! I love you!” ‘The emotions of the 
basket-maker may be better imagined than described, 1 shall, therefore, 
not attempt to describe them, or to translate into English, any of the 
inordinate rhapsody to which he gives utterance. Enough that the 
peroration of his frantic discourse amounts to this much :—“ If you are 
seriour, and do not wish to mock me, in derision for my poor estate, be 
not angry when I say, Mireille, that 1 love you, love you, love you, 
with so much love, that I could eat you up!” And 80, being both of 
a mind, all would end well, but for an obstacle which neither of the 
young lovers has taken into account. Mireille’s father is one of those 


to whom riches are the first, and indeed the sole, consideration. The 
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idea of his daughter becoming the wife of a mere gatherer and carrier 
of weeds and firewood is out of the question. There are, moreover, 
other suitors for the hand of Mireille, any one of whom he would 
prefer. These are Alari, a wealthy shepherd; Veran, a well-to-do 
tender of horses; Ourrias, the famous neatherd and_bull-tamer, 
Mireille, however, detests them all three, especially Ourrias the bull- 
tamer, whom she not merely repudiates, as she repudiates his fellows, 
but insults in the bargain. The rage of Ourrias is spent upon Vincent, 
his preferred rival, with whom he engages in mortal combat, and 
whom he leaves for dead. ‘The remainder of the story (which ends 
with the fifth canto of the poem of Mireio) I will translate literally 
to the best of my power. 

After this supposed murder, the bull-tamer, pursued by remorse, flees 
at full gallop on his trustiest steed, until he arrives at the waters of the 
Rhone. Here he summons the boatman to ferry him across; but no 
sooner has he put foot upon the stern than the boat becomes unmanag- 
able. ‘‘ You are a murderer,” cries out the boatman, “J, a murderer! 
who told you so?” says Ourrias. “Ah!” retorts the boatman, ‘‘I for- 
got. Itis the night of St. Medart. Every drowned man, no matter at 
what depth buried beneath the waters, must this night return to earth. 
The procession has already commenced. Behold them yonder, on the 
stony bank, bathed in tears, with naked feet, their garments mud- 
bespattered, the water running from their dark, dishevelled hair ; under 
the poplars, in the shade, they advance in rows, each with a lighted 
taper in his hand.” At this moment the ferry-boat in which Ourrias 
had hoped to escape begins to sink ; a rope is thrown to the boatman, 
who clings to it and swims to shore; but Ourrias, vainly attempting to 
clutch it, is lost, ‘The sequel may be told in a line. Vincent, not 
mortally wounded, has recovered, under the charitable tendence of an 
old familiar witch, Taven (the contralto of the opera); but Mireille, 
crossing the arid waste of La Crau, on a pilgrimage to the ‘Saintes 
Maries,” towards which the very procession referred to is directed, 
having been visited by a sunstroke, falls exhausted at the threshold of 
the church where she was going to pray for the soul of her beloved Vin- 
cent, and dies. This melancholy climax was rejected in the version of 
the opera prepared for Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mireille being preserved 
for Vincent, and Vincent for Mireille—a far more agreeable catastrophe, 
I understand, too, that M. Gounod has since made farther alterations, 
of which the New York Academy of Music is to be allowed the advan- 
tage. Of one thing, I feel certain, namely, that Mireille will be a real 
success in America. 

The music which M. Gounod has composed for Mireille, though 
sparkling with beauties on the surface, has depth in the Seats, and 
requires in its execution the most delicate handling. Happily it will 
tind in Mr. Max Maretzek, who, 1 am informed, first thought of 
introducing this very interesting work to the knowledge of the 
American public, one competent to render it every justice. 

M. Gounod himself, could not, I feel assured, wish his opera to be pro- 
duced under the superintendence of a more able and vigilant director than 
Mr. Maretzek. ‘The revival of so picturesque and beautiful a work 
as Mireille, in the metropolis of the New World, will doubtless be a 
reproach, but a reproach fully merited to the capitals of the Old, where 
it first saw the light, or in conventional phrase, “the lamps.” 

Aw Amentcan 1x Lonpon. 
—9——— 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Not for many years do we remember this institution—which, although from 
the outset governed by a directorate consisting of amateurs, has helped so 
materially the progress of music in this country—beginning a new season more 
auspiciously than on Friday night, when Handel’s Judas Maccabeus was 
performed, under the direction of Sir Michael Costa. Since 1848 the concerts 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society have been intrusted to this gentleman's 
skilful and experienced guidance, and all the world knows with what happy 
results. 

Judas Maccabeus, although so long familiarly styled the ‘‘ Jewish Ora- 
torio,” on account of its setting forth the exploits of the famous Israelite 
chieftain who delivered his countrymen from serfdom, was, it is unnecessary 
to repeat, composed by Handel to commemorate the deeds of an English 
general—the Duke of Cumberland—after his victory at Culloden, in 1746. 
Like the majority of Handel's so-called “oratorio,” it is neither more 
nor less than a sacred drama put to music. The Messiah—and now it 
may be added (thanks to the great Festivals at the Crystal Palace), 
Israel in Egypt excepted, Judas is the most generally admired and popular 
of all Handel's compositions. True, that the book prepared for the ‘ giant of 
the choir,” by the Rev. Dr. Morell, is as mediocre, both in language and 
sentiment, as anything ever offered for the exercise of the musician’s art. 





But to Handel, as was often proved, that mattered nothing. He could easily 
turn dross into gold; and of this his Judas Maccabeus is one of many: 
instances. For Handel, as long as there were characters and incidents to 
excite his imagination, the literary merits of a work submitted to him appeared 
of little or no consequence; and, after all, Judas Maccabeus afforded him 
ample opportunity of putting forth his strength where his strength rarely 
failed him. its choruses are many and varied—now pathetic, now vividly 
descriptive, now full of martial ardour and magnificence. In this particular 
department. the oratorio is, indeed, wonderfully rich ; and, therefore, even did 
it not contain a single recitative or air for solo voice, it would always be a 
special favourite with musicians and amateurs of taste and acquirement. From 
‘* Mourn, ye afflicted children,” a model of pathetic expression, with which the 
oratorio begins, to“ Rejoice, O Judah,” with which it terminates in a climax of 
jubilant brilliancy, the hand of the consummate master, who, even when most 
essentially dramatic, invariably elevates his theme, is always apparent—always 
deeply felt. “Hear us O. Lord,” at the end of the first part; ‘ Fallen 
is the foe,” which opens the second part, and “We never will 
bow down,” which brings it to a conclusion, with a grandeur impressive and 
overwhelming, are among the finest examples of Handel’s choral writing—as 
fine as almost anything in Zsrael or the Messiah itself. In “Fallen is the 
foe” the great musician shows triumphantly how much can be expressed with- 
out elaborate contrivance ; in ‘‘ We never will bow down,” he shows no less 
triumphantly, what expression can be attained by the employment, in just 
keeping, of all the most elaborate resources of his art. Then again, in pathos, 
the choruses, “ For Sion lamentation make,” and ‘‘ Ah, wretched Israel,” 
have few parallels, no superiors; while the more concise, and, if we may be 
allowed the term, epigrammatic “ Tune your harp,” together with the immor- 
tal trio, with semi-chorus and full chorus, “ See, the conquering hero comes ” 
—originally in Joshua, composed two years later—are unrivalled examples of 
the effect which may be got by genius out of the simplest possible materials. 
But it is superfluous to dwell further upon the characteristics of an oratorio 
so familiar. Unreserved commendation may justly be given to the choral 
singing throughout. It could hardly, indeed, have been surpassed. We have 
reason to believe that, under the advice and superintendence of Sir Michael 
Costa, certain modifications of importance have been effected, long felt to be 
essential. At all events, the result of Friday’s performance was such as to 
merit and obtain general commendation. Taking it for all in all, no better 
choral singing has been heard in London. 

The solo performances also gave high satisfaction. The sopranos were 
Madame Sinico and Miss Banks, the former of whom created a real sensation 
in the florid air, ‘‘ From mighty kings ;” the latter in ‘‘ Lo shall the lute and 
harp awake.” Miss Julia Elton, the contralto, chiefly distinguished herself in 
the expressive air, “ Father of Heaven.” The tenor part in this oratorio is one 
of the most trying and arduous in the repertory of sacred music. Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, however, has both the voice and the physical energy indis- 
pensable to give it effect ; and in the airs “‘ Call forth thy powers” and “ Sound 
an alarm,” won loud and general applause, No less to be commended was Mr. 
Lewis Thomas, for his musician-like delivery of the bass recitatives and airs 
allotted to Simon (brother of Judas Maccabeus). “Arm, arm ye brave” and 
“The Lord worketh wonders” could hardly have been delivered with more 
force and vigour. Mr. Montem Smith, in the music of the Israelitish 
Messenger, sang, as he invariably does, like a well-trained musician. 

The additional accompaniments, composed many years ago by Sir Michael 
Costa expressly for the Sacred Harmonic Society, which add no little to the 
force and richness of the score, were used, as a matter of course. The 
orchestra, with Messrs. Dando and Weist Hill as principal violins, was irre- 
proachable, and nothing could have been better than the organ playing of Mr. 
Willing (of the Foundling Hospital). 

The 41st season of the Sacred Harmonic Society could thus not have begun 
with better promise. We are glad to learn that among the works to be pro- 
duced in the course of the season are J. S. Bach’s sublime Passion according 
to St. Matthew, and the late Dr. Crotch’s oratorio, Palestine. Some might 
have preferred the Captivity of Judah, but an oratorio from the pen of Dr. 
Crotch will be welcome under any circumstances. For the immediate next 
performance, Mendelssohn’s St. Paud is announced. 


CoLoene.—First Soirée for Chamber Music : String Quartet, F major, 
Haydn; Pianoforte Quintet, Ferdinand Hiller; String Quartet 
Mozart. d 
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GOUNOD v, WOOD. 


‘This was a motion by M. Charles Gounod, the well-known composer, to 
restrain the defendant, who carries on business as a publisher and seller of 
music at 201, Regent Street, under the name of J. B. Cramer and Co., from 
selling any copy of two songs, called ‘‘ Good Night, Heaven bless You,” and 
“Hero aud Leander.” The plaintiff’s case was, that, although it was stated 
on the title or first page of these songs that they were “composed by 
Gounod,” they were, in fact, neither written nor composed by him, nor 
published by his authority, the music of the first being taken from a short 
chorus for soprano voices, written by the plaintiff, and entitled “ Bon Soir, 
to which an accompaniment full of musical faults had been added; and the 
music of the second being taken from a duet composed by the plaintiff for one 
of his early operas, entitled La Reine de Saba, with the music altered and 
the end ‘changed. ‘hese songs, the plaintiff alleged, were of a low order of 
merit, and calculated to injure his musical reputation. 

Mr. Glasse, Q.C., Mr. Graham Hastings, and Mr. Bowen May, jun. (of the 
Common Law Bar), appeared for the plaintiff. 

Mr. D. Chauncy Beale, for the defendant, submitted to a perpetual 
injunction restraining the defendant from selling the songs in question, or any 
other song or musical work purporting to be, and not, in fact, composed by the 
plaintiff, and to pay the costs of the suit. 


GOUNOD v. HUTCHINGS. 


This was a similar motion to restrain Messrs. Hutchings, the music 
publishers of Conduit Street, from selling seven songs and three duets, pur- 
porting to be composed by the plaintiff, and not, in fact, composed by him. 
‘the names of the songs in question were, “Turn, Weary Wheel,” ‘ Rose of 
Danube,” “ The Saviour’s Love,” * A Daughter's Appeal,” ‘“ Broken Reeds,” 
* Yes, I leave thee,” and “ Bells Across the Snow;” and the names of the 
duets were, “ The Merry Sheep Bells,” “ Ring, ye Fairy Bells,” and ‘¢ Gliding 
Down the Glassy River.” These songs and duets, the plaintiff alleged, were 
adaptations of songs taken from his works, and chiefly from his operas of 
Sappho, La Colombe, La Nonne Sanglante, and Philémon et Baucis, in 
which his original music had so suffered as to damage his reputation as a 
composer. The defendants stated that they had acted only in accordance 
with the custom of the trade in selling arrangements of music; but they 
offered to refrain from selling any of the works complained of with their 
present title-pages, and to undertake not to sell any arrangement of M. 
Gounod’s music without expressing on the title-page that the music was 
arranged from music by him. 

It was accordingly agreed that the defendants should give an undertaking 
in these terms, and pay the costs of the suit. 

Mr. Glasse, Q.C., Mr. Graham Hastings, and Mr. Bowen May, jun., 
appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. Romer for the defendants. 

—_—) —— 
VOICES. 
(Described by an American.) 

The cuitivated listener at any of our concerts, churches, or musical 
gatherings of any kind where vocal music is being rendered, cannot fail 
to bebroughtto a knowledge of the fact that thereare a great many varieties 
of thesame kindof voice. Take, forinstance, the Soprano, and you will find 
the Squeaking, the Squealing, the Screaming, the Squalling, the Squack- 
ing, theScooping, the ‘Timid-flatter, the ‘l'errific-sharper, and many other 
varieties. Among Altos are the Guttural, the Sepulchral, the Thick, 
the Thin, the Betwixt-and-Between, and the Soft-solder Alto. Other 
varieties of course exist which do not require the use of an ear-trumpet 
to enable the listener to distinguish them. Of Tenors, the Gasping, 
the Blating, the Pipe-stem, the Over-the-pitch, the Under-the-pitch, 
the Up-the-nose, the Crying, the ‘om-cat and the Saw-filing varieties 
are everywhere to be met with. Of all these the '‘Crying Tenor” is 
certainly the most to be dreaded. It can only be employed to advan- 
tage at funerals and ‘‘ wakes,” and even then its effect is almost too 
heartrending. Now last, but not least, the Basses, ‘There is the Roar- 
ing, the Howling, the Bellowing, the Grain-leather, the Pumpkins 
stalk, the Empty-barrel, the Graveyard, the Down-cellar, the Sledge, 
haminer, the Wire-edge, the Dry-as-dust, the Mouldy, the Gone-to- 
seed and the Blast-furnace bass, 


Brestau.—The members of the Singacademie observed the 25th 
anniversary of Mendelssohn’s death by a special performance of Elijah, 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 


Unable, for want of a stage, to give his usual autumn series of 
Italian 209 representations in London, Mr. Mapleson achieves 
the next best thing, by occasionally presenting the artists of his 
company on the concert-platform, where they shine with equal 
brilliance, and, to the general public, are quite as welcome. He 
did this on Saturday evening last, and was rewarded by an over- 
flowing attendance. Seldom has the vast interior of the Albert 
Hall looked more imposing, while even less often has an enter- 
tainment of the kind proved more successful. ‘There was attraction 
both in the music performed and in those who performed it. 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater alone is a thing for entrepreneurs to conjure 
with, so much do its luscious melodies and hal podiouned effects 
charm the popular ear. But when the Catholic hymn is joined 
to aselection of favourite operatic airs, and when the singers of both 
are such artists as Mdlle. ‘Tietjens, Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, Madame 
Trebelli, Signor Campanini, and Signor Agnesi, the result we 
have described simply realizes a foregone conclusion, Due care 
was taken to secure an adequate performance of the choral music 
in the Stabat, and Mr. W. G. Cusins must be complimented upon 
efficiency in a department which is often very much neglected 
when famous artists are the main attraction. But, asa thing of 
course, the solos were heard with by far the greater interest, and, 
take them for all in all, they could not have been better sung. 
The “ Inflammatus” of Mdlle. Tietjens, the ‘‘Fac ut portem” of 
Mdme. Trebelli, and the ‘Quis est homo” of both ladies, are 
admitted on every hand to be among the finest examples of vocal 
skill. High rank has likewise been given to the ‘* Pro peccatis” 
of Signor Agnesi, and on this occasion Signor Campanini asserted 
the right of his “* Cujus Animam” to equal honour. ‘The new 
Italian tenor sang Rossini’s favourite air with much taste, and with 
a voice apparently uninjured by continuous exertion while subject 
to the genial influences of an English “ fall.” That the entire per- 
formance madeagreat effect need hardly be said. In the second, or 
miscellaneous part, Mdlle. Ilma di Murska achieved a triumphant 
success by her singing of ‘‘ Ombra leggiera”—one of the clever 
Hungarian’s oldest and most trustworthy chevauz de bataille. 
Again did her daring fiorituri and brilliant execution take an audience 
by storm, and there wasno peace till she submitted to an encore. 
‘The “ M’appari”, of Signor Campanini was also repeated—an 
honour well deserved ; as was Madame Trebelli’s familiar version 
of ‘‘ Nobil Signor.” These were great successes, and they were 
well supplemented by Signor Campobello’s rendering of ‘* Honour 
and arms,” Harapha’s song in Handel's Samson; and by the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s great Leonora overture. We repeat that 
the concert was one of rare merit in its way. 


—_()—— 
‘PAGANINI REDIVIVUS.” 

The following letter appeared, without note or comment, in 
the Sunday Times of Nov. 24 :— 

Smr,—It is seldom that your paper can be accused of inconsistency or 
injustice both of which can be brought against you by me after reading the 
notice of my violin recital in your last issue you very kindly responded to my 
solicitation “ to draw attention to the event” by saying ‘that my fiddling 
had earned me a wide world reputation ” and in the notices of my dramatic 
sketch at the Egyptian Hall you were always most complimentary—Jovw, 
you allow a cantankerous being to insert a notice that belies all you have said 
before and illustrates the peculiarity that the same paper can have two 
opinions. There wasno Sunday Times ticket passed in at my first recital 
and the sour-minded gentleman who does your musical reports generally was 
not there! However the critic being present at any entertainment he is to 
criticise is quite a secondary consideration in London. The programme or 
the advertisement is quite enough to write off a very detailed and apparently 
true account of any entertainment particularly when malice and falsehood are 
the leading objects in view. I hope Mr. Editor that you will perfectly under- 
stand that I exhonorate you from all blame in the matter. I am greatly 
indebted to your paper and am happy to be able to telb you so but I also wish 
to have it known that I look upon all critics who praise me, as men of great 
intelligence and worthy of the greatest respect, and I look upon those rare 
ones who dispraise me as having a screw loose in their cerebral development. 
In conclusion I consider that if the person who wrote the notice in question 
was present at the performance he is only worthy to be an inmate of a home 
for idiots and if he was not present he is a mean unmanly cur and should get 
seven years hard labour, however I have not the least doubt but that I will 
be gaining the applause of admiring thousands’ when the poor fellow is getting 
worm-eaten inan unknown and contemptible grave.—Yours obliged, 

PaGAnini REDIVIVUS 
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MUSICAL FOSTER CHILDREN. 
(A Monsieur le Redacteur du “ Times,”) 


Monsieur, —J’ose espérer _ Yous ne me refuserez pas d’ouvrir les colonnes 
de votre journal & la publicité d’une plainte dont je n’aurais jugé ni digne ni 
utile d’occuper I’attention de vos lecteurs, si j'y eusse été seul intéressé. Mais 
il s’agit d'un abus, je devrais dire, d’un délit commercial dont les conséquences 
ont une telle gravité, non seulement quant aux intéréts matériels, mais quant 
ala réputation de ceux qui en sont les victimes, que je considére comme un 
devoir d’en appeler & l’opinion publique et de hater de tous mes efforts, de 
tous mes vooux, et de tous les arguments de la justice, la cessation d’un état de 
choses scandaleux et funeste & l’exercise légitimate des droits de propriété 
littéraire et artistique. Je m’estimerais heureux si, en élevant la voix & 
Yoceasion de préjudices personnels, je pouvais réveiller, au fond de tous ceux 
que cette question intéresse, l’énergie et l'activité nécessaires pour en finir 
avec un mal dont notre ignorance et notre insouciance font toute la force 
et prolongent la durée. 

Permettez-moi d’appuyer ma these sur les scandsles de commerce de 
musique; étant moi-méme compositeur, c’est le seule cdté par lequel je sois 
capable de traiter la question avec connaissance de cause. 

Je viens d’avoir entre les mains plus de soixante morceaux de musique publiés 
par plusiers grands éditeurs de Londres comme étant des ceuvres de ma com- 
position, et qui, tous, ne sont que de plates et abominables caricatures dans 
lesquelles ma musique est absolument calomniée, dégradée, ct parfvis 
méconnaissable. Cette altération, qui est souvent poussée jusqu’ au 
meurtre, peut s'accomplir de différentes manitres sur lesquelles il est 
indispensable d’éclairer l'opinion publique et d’appeler la surveillance de la 
police intellectuelle. 

1°, En dénaturant la mélodie; c’est-a-dire, changeant les notes, ou en 
supprimant une partie, ou en ajoutant d’étrangeres. 

2°. En remplacent les formes d’harmonies ou de rhythme dans les accom- 
pagnements par de soi-disant simplitications qui n’ont plus rien de la pensée 
primitive. 

3°. En adaptant & une pens¢e musicale, inspirée par certaines paroles ou 
certaines situations dramatiques, de nouvelles paroles qui n'ont aucun des 
caractéres, d'une traduction, aucune vraisemblance de rapport avec la musique, 
d’ou il résulte que, si alliance de la musique avec les mots est absurde (ce qui 
est presque toujours le cas), c'est le musicien qui en porte la responsabilité et 
sa reputation qui en sonffre. 

Voila done des monstruosités qui déshonorent la profession artistique, qui 

issent le commerce musicale, qui abaissent le gofit public, qui eurichissent 
les marchands, ruinent les auteurs, et jettent sur l’honnenr artistique, auquel 
ils ont consacrée leur vie, une fiétrissure qui ne mérite pas d’autre nom que 
ceux de la calomnie et due vol, auxquels elles devraient étre assimilées. 

Et cependant tout cela circule librement, impunément, victorieusement. 

Je vous affirme, sur I’honneur, que, pour ma part, je sais des personnes qui, 
aprés avoir entendu quelques-uns de ces ‘‘ songs” —songs de ma soi-disant com- 
position—m’ont cru et déclaré incapable d’en écrire un qui fit bon. Je pour- 
rais citer plus d'un passage de tel et tel critique musicale qui vante ces odieuses 
falsifications de ma musique an lieu de les dénoncer, et entretient le public dans 
Yerreur et de mauvais gofit au lieu de l’instruire et de I’éclairer. 

J'ignore dans quelle mesure et par quels exemples les législateurs Anglais 
ont pu jusqu’ici étre saisis de l’importance de cette matiére ; ce que je sais, 
c'est que le délit contre lequel je proteste n’existe, 3 ma connaissance, que dans 
le commerce musical Anglais, Je seul dans lequel j’aie vu vendre, sous 
le nom d’un auteur, des cuvres qui ne sont pas les siennes: ce 
que je sais, c'est que les lois sont encore, sur ce point, bien défectueuses, et 
nous bien désarmés ; c'est que la conscience morale et la science juridique du 
magistrat sont bien souvent insuffisantes pour apprécier a leur juste valeur la 
nature et la portee du préjudice causé 4 un artiste par des falsifications que 
tien ne distingue de ses ceuvres authentiques. 

Ce que je crois, c’est qu'il n’y a que la convocation d'un Grand Congres 
Artistique qui puisse mettre un terme a ces funestes méprises, en établissant, 
une fois pour toutes, sur les bases immuables du droit moral, les lois qui 
protégeront désormais I'artiste vis-a-vis de I'éditeur, et qui imposeront & 
celui-i, sous peines prevues, l'obligation stricte de ne publier sous le nom 
d'un auteur que ce qui est directement émané de lui. 

_, En ce qui me concerne, je crois devoir informer le public de la mesure que 
Jai adoptee pour échapper & toute publication mensongére, et que celui de mes 
éditeurs de Londres que j'ai constitué mon agent spécial & cet effet est Mr. 
Goddard, 4, Argyll Place, Regent Street, chez qui on sera toujours certain 
davoir des renseignements exacts sur ]'authenticité de toute cuvre musicale 
pabliée sous mon nom.—J'ai I’honneur d’étre, Monsieur, votre obéissant 
serviteur, CHARLES GouNop. 
Tavistock House, Nov. 22. 





Letrsic.—Sixth Gewandhaus Concert: “Salvum fac Regem” 
necke; Pologne, “ Sachsenlied,” «‘ Festmarsch,” David; « Trau- 
be ang Hauptinann ; “ Lobgesang,” Mendelssohn. 
EIMAR.—A highly satisfactory performance of Handel’s Messiah 
was given here a short time since, the solo singers being Mdme. von 
Milde, Mdlle, Dotter, Herren Borchers and von Milde. 





OPERA IN LIVERPOOL. 

If anyone doubted the presence of musical taste in Liverpool, the 
rush for places for the opera season, at the Alexandra Theatre, must 
materially affect his views. It may be said that people “go to the 
opera” because it is the fashion to do so, and the ton of Liverpool are 
scrupulous in doing what is “ proper.” But this does not explain the 
present excitement, for the local gentility is not a thing of to-day ; and 
the Liverpool opera-goers have shown they will not pay even for opera, 
unless it is presented with due regard for its exigencies. The prices 
here are higher than in other places. Manchester‘ men,” for instance, 
can hear opera at a very much smaller expense than Liverpool “ gentle- 
men,” and for this reason, that Cottonopolis possesses a theatre which 
will accommodate about a thousand more people than the Liverpool 
operahouse. The Lime Street theatre was built for the genteel, and 
of course these are the chief patrons at opera time. But there is no 
room to doubt that the Liverpool system is the best. A theatre 
which will accommodate more than 3,000 people can be fit for little 
else than spectacular displays at any other time than the opera seasons. 
Mr. Mapleson has found a small tariff remunerative at the Queen’s 
Theatre, but how will Mr. Younge and his company like playing the 
light Robertsonian comedies in the Bridge Street establishment? 
It will be like taking to our Amphitheatre an entertainment suitable 
to the Prince of Wales Theatre. Theatrical managers—London as 
well as provincial—have found that small theatres are much more 
profitable than large ones; but it is only in houses with vast accom- 
modation that small prices can prevail for expensive entertainment. 
Should the comfort of a year be sacrified for the sake of a low tariff for 
a couple of weeks? Our fretful neighbour has pricked up his quills 
because Liverpool prices are higher than those of Manchester, and asks 
for an explanation, ignoring the fact of which he is or ought to be well 
aware. He who is so wise must surely know why Mr. Mapleson does 
not go to the Theatre Royal or the Prince's Theatre, preferring to 
take his company to what is even now considered ‘a minor house. 

However, the prices in Liverpool have not influenced the demand 
for reserved places; and we have no doubt the gallery visitors will 
cheerfully pay 1s. 6d. for seats which have been 2s. each when much 
less attractive programmes were put forth. In the upper circle, by the 
way, Liverpool has an advantage. While the greater part of the seats 
here are 3s., all are 5s. in Manchester, but our neighbours are 
compensated by a pit of 2s., while the Alexandra pit is monopolised by 
the stalls, When the plans were opened, on Monday, the theatre was 
besieged with seekers of places, but the system of giving each person a 
numbered ticket prevented the violence which has distinguished 
previous opening days. The shareholders have the firet pick of places ; 
and, as this is the only return they receive for the investment of their 
money, perhaps they should not be grudged the small consolation. 
This time they have very largely availed themselves of their privileges, 
and seem to be the best of Mr. Mapleson’s patrons, It is said that up 
to Monday night—one day’s booking—the receipts amounted to about 
£1,200, which shows that Mr. Wilkinson must have been busy. 
Since then the securing of places has been continuous, and for some 
operas—Lucrezia’ Borgia for one—there is not a vacant place in the 
reserved parts of the house. In fact, the demand has been almost 
unprecedented, and it is to be hoped Mr. Mapleson and Mr. Saker will 
do their utmost to deserve this liberal patronage. With such 
encouragement, the opera representations should be as nearly faultless 
as the resources of the two managers can make them. No one expects 
special new scenery each night—and it must be remembered no opera 
is to be repeated—but the public have a right to expect the pieces to 
be decently mounted. Mr. Mapleson, no doubt, takes away the great 
bulk of the receipts, but Mr. Saker should take care to retain enough 
to pay for an extra touch of paint here and there, as well as a reasonable 
share of the net profits —Daily Courier. 


Bayrevra.—According to the Leipziger Tageblatt, Mdme. Cosima, 
Liszt’s daughter, and formerly the wife of Herr Hans von Billow. the 
pianist, having gone over to the Protestant Church, was married to 
Herr R. Waguer during the recent visit here of her father, who was 
present at the ceremony. : 

Vienna.—The first Subscription Concert for the season of the Society 
of the Friends of Music (Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde) took place on 
the 10th inst. Herr Johannes Brahms, who was greatly applauded on 
taking his position in the orchestra, officiated for the first time as 
artistic director, The programme was headed by Handel’s Dettingen 
Te Deum. Then came two old vocal choruses, written by Heinrich 
Isaak and Eccard, and admirably sung by the Vocal Union. The next 
piece was Mozart’s concert-air: “Ch ‘io mi scordi di te?” with 
obbligato chorus and orchestra, Mdme. Wilt being the singer. The 
concert wound up with Schubert’s Pianoforte Duet in C major, Op. 140, 
scored for full band by Herr Joachim.—The second Musical Evening 
given by Herr von Billow was devoted evclusively to Chopin. It was 
well attended, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1872-3. 
Dirgcror—Mr. S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


SIXTH CONCERT. 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 
To Commence at Bight o'clock precisely. 


PART I. 
RTET, in E flat, Op. 71, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and 
ee ane Nonuax-NeRopa, MM. L. Rtgs, ZERBINI, 
and PIATTI as as ae oe ws op oe oo 
AIR, ‘* Non temer”—Madame Sinico, with Violin obbligato— 
Madame NorMAN-NERUDA PP «e ie Pe: se 
SONATA, in A minor, Op. 42, for pianoforte alone—Mr. Cuarues 
Harte... - oe - ee es + - 


Haydn, 
Mozart. 
Schubert. 


PART II. 

SONATA, in A, for violoncelio, with pianoforte accompaniment 

(by desire)—Signor Piatt: .. ne Eee : on + 

SONG, * Name the glad day "—Madame Sintco ee ee 

SONATA, ig A, Op. 47 (dedicated to Kreutzer), for pianoforte and 

violin—Mr, CHARLES HaLLe and Madame Norman-Nervpa .. 
ConpucTor .. Mr. ZERBINI. 


Boccherini. 
Dussek. 


Beethoven, 





THREE EXTRA MORNING PERFORMANCES. 
(Not included in the Subscription) will take place 
On Saturdays, December 7 and 14, and January 18. 





SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT. 
DECEMBER 7, 1872. 
To Commence at Three o'clock precisely, 
PROGRAMME. 

QUARTET in C major, for two violins, viola, and violoncello— 
Madame Normay-Nrevupa, MM. L. Ries, Zeroist, and Piatti 
RECIT. and AIR, * Deeper and deeper still (Jeptha)—Mr. Sims 
Regves : 


SONATA, in B flat, Op. 22, for pianoforte alone—Mr. FRANKLIN 
TAYLOR . Beethoven, 


Mozart, 


Handel. 


ALLEMANDE, LARGO, and ALLEGRO, for violoncello, with 
pianoforte accompaniment—Signor Piatti oe os es 
SONG, ‘‘ Claribel "— Mr. Sims REEVES .. 3. e * 4 
TRIO in C minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Mr. 
FRanKLIN Taylor, Madame Normay-Nerupa, and Signor 
PIATTI oe , 
Conductor .. 


Veraci ni, 
. . Lambeth. 


Ye “R oe nes Mendelssohn. 
«. Sik JULIUS BENEDICT. 





CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
NINTH CONCERT—THIS DAY—NOVEMBER 30th, 1872. 


MENDELSSOHN’S ORATORIO, 
“ST. PAUL.” 


Vocalists :-— 


MADAME LEMMENS, MISS JULIA ELTON, 
MR. J. H. PEARSON, MR. SMYTHSON, MR. MARLER, 


AND 
MR. LEWIS THOMAS. 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE CHOIR, 





Organist:—DR. JOHN STAINER. 
ConpucroR Ma, MANNS. 


At 3 o'clock precisely, 

*,* Madame ArapeLLa Gopparp will appear again at a date after Christmas ; 
Mdme. Scuumany on Ist March ; Herr. Joacuimon Feb. 15th, and March 15th ; Signor 
Piatti on January 18th; and Mdme. NorMan-NeRupa on the 25th January. 





DEATHS. 

On the 22d inst., at 23, Seymour Street, Portman Square, J. B. 

Cianatra, Esq., aged 54, dearly beloved and deeply regretted. Friends 
will kindly accept this intimation. 


On 20th inst., Signor Francesco Lucca, Music Publisher of 
Milan, Italy. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr. Opptz,—No. Rossini was very noble-minded in his behaviour 
both to Boieldieu and Hérold: but that does not make Boieldieu and 
Hérold Rossini’s equals. Dr, Oddle is entirely wrong about Auber, and 
still wronger about M. Gounod, whose two symphonies are in the keys 
of G (No. 1), and E flat (No. 2). 








NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusICAL WORLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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OW can we possibly feel the slightest surprise that historians, 

writing on events which took place centuries ago, should 
frequently disagree with each other, when we find diametrically 
opposite accounts given by contemporaries of a circumstance that 
happened only a few days since? How can we hope ever to coin- 
cide in opinion about Mary Stuart, and her vain, but astute 
rival, Queen Elizabeth, if we cannot ensure unanimity as to the 
success or non-success of an opera, performed this very month at 
an absurdly short distance, telegraphically considered, from our 
own shores? How will Posterity ever be able to repose confi- 
dence in the musical Froude of future ages, or how will that 
eminent, but as yet unborn, scholar and writer be in a position 
to enounce a decided opinion as to the fate of Herr R. Wagner's 
Tannhiduser in Bologna, when the correspondents of the various 
papers speak in such extremely different ways of it? Their 
statements require to be as carefully sifted as the cinders from 
our own fires, with best Wallsends at thirty-six shillings a ton. 
A special correspondent of the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, 
says :— 

‘Yesterday Tannhauser was performed for the third time, amid unanimous, 
and occasionally enthusiastic, applause. If I did not write to you immediately 
after the first performance, the reason was that the party opposed to every- 
thing not Italian were too unblushingly rampant, and proved most glaringly that 
they had not come to judge, but had made up their minds beforehand that 
the German opera should be a failure. As however, the overture, despite their 
manifestations of dissatisfaction, had to be repeated, and as the first act was 
greatly liked, they commenced an uproar such as can occur only in an Italian 
theatre, and such as to render it altogether impossible for the performance to 
be heard, even imperfectly. The object of the malcontents was to prevent the 
opera being played to the end, but they did not succeed. The numerous Wagner- 
and-Germany-hating critics present were in a tremendous hurry to telegraph off: 
Yannhiuser, despite model performance, a complete failure ; music nothing 
more nor less than impossible ; properly speaking, not music at all, etc. The 
critics friendly to Wagner sought to account for the non-success by the un- 
satisfactory distribution of the principal parts: some ascribed it to the tenor, 
and others to the two prime donne, as though the success or failure of the 
opera depended either on Elizabeth or Venus. In a word, people differed 
wonderfully in opinion, but were generally partial and spiteful. How pre- 
mature they were, though, in their judgment, is proved by the fact that the 
opera was yesterday given for the third time, to an overcrowded house, and is 
to be repeated on the 15th. The overture, played with great spirit, under 
Mariani's masterly direction, had to be repeated. After the first act there 
were three recalls. The entrance of the Guests was very favourably received, 
and the finale of the second act encored; two recalls at the conclusion of the 
act. Elizabeth's prayer was warmly applauded, with cries of ‘ Brava! 
Bene!’ ‘The ‘ Abendstern ’ was encored, and there were two recalls at the 
conclusion of the opera. Is that a failure, especially when there was a pre- 
determination to damn the work, no matter at what cost? It is true that 
the artists had a hard struggle, but they came forth victorious. Those who 
most distinguished themselves were Aldighieri, Wolfram; Gayarre, Tann- 
hiuser; and Mdme. Griin, Elizabeth. About the lady I need say nothing, 
as she is well-known aad appreciated in Germany ; she was particularly 
applauded after her prayer in the third act. Aldighieri is an eminent artist 
with a most powerful voice. He sang everything famously, especially the 
‘ Abendstern,’ which he gave incomparably well. Gayarre possesses good 
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vocal means, and a very spirited style ; he will certainly, ere long, be reckoned 
among the very first tenors in Italy. Signora Bossi, Venus, Signora Lamber- 
tini, Goatherd ; Signor David, Landgrave; and Signor Buti, Biteroff, were 
all very good, and the last two, indeed, admirable. The earnestness and 
devotion with which the work was studied, under the genial Mariani, by all 
the artists concerned, was wonderful, and we cannot, therefore, fail to be 
doubly gratified at the success, which, though dearly won, has gone on in- 
creasing at each successive representation. Signor Lucca, the indefatigible 
music-publisher has brought out the opera, splendidly got up in the German style.” 

From another correspondent, who does not look through such 
powerfully rose-coloured lenses, we learn that the second 
performance had just the same doubtful result as the first, 
despite the tremendous efforts made to render the work a hit. 
The score had been very much cut, and three pieces were 
omitted entirely. The theatre was pretty full. There were the 
same manifestations as on the first evening, such as hooting, 
hissing, and stamping of feet. Some few persons cried out: 
“Evviva Wagner,” but their voices were drowned by the rest of 
the audience, who shouted: ‘* Evviva Rossini! Basta! Basta!” 
A musical and theatrical paper Dietro le Scene (Behind the Scenes) 
observes :— 

“The question is divided: I remain a melodist, What hissing; what 

ing; what patatrac! Poor Gayarre! what a useless waste of your 
beautiful voice! Poor Griin! To save Zannhduser, something more was 
required than Aldighieri’s tremendous beard, the immensely adipose form and 
sweet French accent of Venus, and the magnificent way the piece was put 
upon the stage. Zannhduser was buried with the bier of St. Elizabeth, and 
that excellent conductor Mariani could scarcely, in the hubbub, save his 
conducting-stick. Futurists, put out the lamps. The Future does not suit 
us. Futurists, be off back to Germany, and get created citizens of the Black 
Forest. In Italy, when people are sleepy, they go to bed and not to the 
theatre. Futurists, we wish you a very good night!” 

The critic of the Opinione thus sums up his weekly article :— 

‘‘Heaven is my witness that I would willingly have concluded my notice 
by chronicling the triumph of Zannhauser in Bologna. I am so well inclined 
to Herr Wagner and his music that for the last two days I haye been weeping 
bitterly at the defeat suffered by my very dear friends, Filippo and Biaggi, 
together with the whole clique of Futurists. Joking apart, Zannhduser has 
proved a colossal failure, and we shall hear no more of Wagnerian music in 
Italy for a long time to come. This, however, was foreseen, for the sway of 
the Eccentric can never be of more than short duration. The municipal 
authorities of Bologna, who were in such a hurry to present Herr R. Wagner 
with the freedom of the city, and who, in consequence, received a by no means 
polite letter from some Italian composers, must by this time have arrived at 
the conclusion that monuments should be erected to the dead and not to the 
living. No one would attack Wagner's music, had Wagner himself not the 
singular effrontery to condemn the music of most of his deceased colleagues 
who were superior to him. Yet, notwithstanding this effrontery, I should 
not like to see’ his operas entirely banished from the Italian stage. I have 
always blamed municipal authorities and managers for regarding this composer 
with astonishment -as a reformer in music, and for expending on his produc- 
tions sums they refysed to real masterpieces. What has just happened in 
Bologna should serve as a lesson for all who fancy they are performing a good 
action by lauding to the skies theories and systems which would utterly ruin 
the lyric stage. We do not, however, notice this most stupendous defeat for 
the purpose of weakening the telegrams forwarded from Bologna, announcing 
at Milan, and then in Germany, a brilliant success. The Bologna papers will 
= omit, to tell the truth. Let us bury our idols and erect altars to the true 

ivinity.” 

These examples suffice to justify our opening remarks; but 
they could be extended almost indefinitely, and the upshot is 
that nobody out of Bologna knows whether Tannhduser suc- 
ceeded or failed. The fact proves the strength of the opinions 
held on each side, and how easily a man’s partialities can influence 
his judgment. In the midst of all this hubbub, what a comfort 
it is to know that Art remains immutable, and is no more 
affected by the rise of strange doctrines and the struggles of 
opposing cliques, than the sun is affected by the clouds which 
hide him from our eyes. ‘The battle of Art, like that of Freedom, 
‘though frequent lost, is ever won;” and whether Zannhiiuser 
was or was not a success at Bologna is only a question of 
momentary interest. Moreover, as regards the Wagnerian 
theories generally, it is comforting to know that, if they be not 
truth, they will sooner or later come to naught. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Eprysurcu.—The Daily Review, of Nov. 26th, says :— 

“The entertainment on Saturday evening was an exception to the 
general run of the concerts which are provided in the Music Hall for 
the public once a week during the winter season. Hitherto we have 
been generally favoured with programmes either replete with all the 
comic songs of the day, Scotch songs, or selections of the melodies of 
the three nations; but, on Saturday, we were furnished with one of a 
perfectly different stamp, consisting of a ballad opera recital of Sir 
Walter Scott’s Guy Mannering. The dialogue of the opera wis read by 
a comedian from Drury Lane and Covent Garden theatres, while the 
vocal part of the programme was sustained by Madame Bodda Pyne, 
Miss Emmeline Martin, Miss Emily Dones, Mr. Henry Gordon, and 
Signor Montelli; Mr. Frank Bodda acting as accompanist.” 


Lutoy.—The Luton Choral Society gave a very successful perfor- 
mance of Judas Maccabeus on Tuesday, Nov. 26th, in the Town Hall. 
The principal vocalists were Miss Jessie Royd, Miss Lucy Franklein, 
Mr. Kerr Gedge, and Mr. Orlando Christian; leader of the band— 
Mr. 'I'. Gough; violoncello—Mr. H. Chipp. The singing of Miss 
Jessie Royd was much admired, the fair artist being recalled in ‘‘ Pious 
Orgies” and “ From mighty kings,” Mr. Joseph Hawkes was con- 
ductor. There was a large and fashionable audience. 


Liverroot.—We read in the Daily Courier, of November 25th, as 
follows :— 


“On Saturday evening the Societa Armonica gave its fortieth open 
rehearsal in the hall of the Institute, which was crowded. The 
programme was a more varied one than usual. The instrumental 
music comprised: Overture, Son and Stranger, Mendelssohn; Andante, 
Schubert; Symphony in E flat, Neukomm; and Overture, Za Dame 
Blanche, Boieldieu. These were all played in excellent~ style, 
particularly the first overture and the third movement of the symphony, 
which were much applauded. In the accompaniments to the vocal 
music the band at times showed slight unsteadiness, and was once or 
twice a little out of tune. For the chorus, the pieces selected were not 
of a very interesting character, if we except Hummel’s graduale, ‘ Lord, 
thou art righteous,’ a fine, though short piece, which was well sung. 
The other choruses were ‘ Vominie salvum fac,’ Ansell; ‘Smooth o’er 
the dark blue waters,’ Mozart; and ‘ Victoria,’ Rossini, The solo 
vocalist was Mr. Alfred Brown, whose only song, ‘Rage thou angry 
storm,’ by Benedict, was well sung, and re-demanded.” 

Guascow.—The fvening Star, of November 25th, contains the 
following remarks on the City Hall Saturday Evening Concerts :— 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding weather coarse enough in both wind and wet to 
justify the most ardent lovers of music in clinging to the fireside, the 
concert given in the City Hall on Saturday evening last, by the 
directors of the Glasgow Abstainers’ Union, attracted a large audience. 
Madame Haigh sang a variety of ballads, and rendered “ ’'I'was night, 
and all around was still,” and “She wore a wreath of roses,” with a 
finish and expression that secured for the fair cantatrice encores of the 
warmest character, Miss Heywood is a pleasing contralto, and, while 
she has not much vocal power, invests her songs with a simplicity 
which is charming. Her singing of “The Sailor’s Story ”—iasteful 
and unadorned—was greatly appreciated and applauded. Mr. Reed 
Larwill (tenor) again made a most favourable impression, and gave 
the “ Cujus Animam,” and “ Good-bye, sweetheart,” &c., with feeling. 
The efforts of Mr, Orlando Christian (basso) were also well received. 
His “ Dublin Bay” was, in fact, a faultless performance—a song in 
which he displayed the best qualities of his voice. A special feature 
of the entertainment were the readings of Mr. Walter Baynham. Mr. 
Emile Berger accompanied the vocal music with his accustomed skill 
and taste, and in the course of the evening gave a special solo, “ Annie 
Laurie,” with expressive and brilliant execution.” 


THERE are few amateurs, or musicians, in this country who will 
not be sincerely grieved to hear of the death of that amiable 
gentleman, and thoroughly accomplished professor, Signor 


Ciabatta. No foreigner who ever e this country his residence 
was more universally loved and respected. What must be 
the feelings of those who were his near relatives and intimate 
associates it is not in our province to discuss. Enough to add 
that, in Signor Ciabatta, we have lost one who was not only an 
honour to his profession but an ornament to society. The 
funeral took place on Thursday, at the Brompton Cemetery. ‘The 
cortége was followed by a near relative, and several private friends 
of the lamented deceased, among whom were Messrs. Burdini, F. 
Lablache, Brizzi, George Wood, Trelawney, Cobham, ‘T'raventi, 
Sagrini, Paque, Wilhelm Ganz, Gill, Duncan Davison, &c. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN. 

In its notice of last Monday’s Popular Concert, and apropos of 
Schumann’s Quartet in A minor (Op. 41), the Daily Telegraph said :— 

“ Its interest began at the beginning with one of the most distinctive works 
of a composer whose music is receiving more and more attention as years go 
on. We refer to Schumann’s Quartet in A minor (Op. 41), first of three 
dedicated to Mendelssohn ; and a composition already popular enough to have 
been played six times at these concerts. The representative character of the 
“A minor” will not be questioned either by Schumann’s friends or enemies— 
if enemies, indeed, such a man may be said to have—and we readily admit 
it in that capacity, because the work displays alike the strength and weakness 
of Schumann’s genius. In the fabric of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream-image there 
were both brass and clay ; and that which brass and clay may be allowed to 
represent is found mixed in this quartet. We set down as ‘clay ’ the obvious 
striving of the composer after originality, as exemplified in the structural outline 
of the work, and in the details of almost every movement. Originality 
striven after is, when gained, not worth having. That originality only is 
worth having which comes unbidden, which must and will come because the 
thoughts of genius can brook no denial of rtterance. Such was the origin- 
ality of Beethoven, who, when his genius had fully asserted itself, seemed hardly 
able to make it speak in the ‘vulgar tongue,’ but was compelled to utterances 
wholly unintelligible then, and scarcely comprehended now. We look in vain for 
a parallel to this in Schumann’s quartet ; but discover what is felt rather than 
seen to be a laborious search after the recofdite. Some portions of the first 
allegro may be cited in proof, as may, with yet greater emphasis, the adagio, 
apart from the melodious theme with which it begins. To the same restless 
longing for the uncommon, we are disposed to ascribe much in other parts of 
the work which seems to lose sight of the fact that music should be definite in 
expression and pleasing in result. But along with these failings are many 
merits. Take the chief theme of the first allegro, for example. What more 
lovely and graceful idea ever came to an inspired musician? Take, again, the 
quaint scherzo, so distinctive in character and so irresistible in its effect. 
‘Take, yet again, the principal theme of the slow movement, to which reference 
has already been made. In all these we feel that a great and gifted man is 
giving natural expression to inspired thought. Did the example of Beethoven 
tempt the thinker to do more? It may be so, for he who essayed to drive 
the chariot of the sun is a representative with many constitutents.” 


With regard to Schumann’s symphony in C, played at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday, the Daily News observed :— 

‘* This—classed as No. 2 of his four works of the kind—was written after, 
but produced before, that in D minor, which now stands as No. 4. The 
work referrred to belongs to the year 1846, and is not only the most elaborate 
in construction, but also the most complete in design, and perhaps the most 
thoroughly representative work of the series. Yet it has been the least often 
heard in this country, a fact which is sufficiently accounted for by the last 
statement in the preceding paragraph. As acquaintance with, and consequent 
appreciation of, Schumann’s genius progress, and the idealism, grandeur, 
and power displayed in his best works, become more and more intelligible by 
repeated hearings thereof, the symphony in C, and many other productions, 
will meet with more frequent performance than heretofore. Among the 
several honourable distinctions that have long marked the Crystal Palace Concerts, 
has been the advocacy of a composer whose works only require to be heard and 
re-heard, with the advantages of such fine performances as these, to make their 
way surely, if slowly, to the admiration of all who are willing to recognise pure 
and lofty thought and grand imagination realized by high musical art. The 
robust vigour of the first allegro, the vivacity and fancy of the scherzo, the 
plaintive tenderness and beauty of the ddagio, and the breadth and dignity of 
the finale, were all listened to with general interest at last Saturday’s con- 
cert, the intermediate movements having been followed by applause that 
significantly marked the extended appreciation of Sch ’s music. The 
enormous difficulties of the symphony, which taxed to the utmost the skill of 
each division of the orchestra, were realized with a combination of impulsive 
vigour, precision, and refinement that were alike honourable to the members 
of the band individually, and their presiding conductor, Mr. Manns.” 





Haitx.—Herr Gildner, a talented pianist, and Capellmeister here, has 
committed suicide, by taking laudanum. He was only twenty-nine 
years of age. 

Drespen.—On the occasion of the recent Royal Golden Wedding, 
Herren Rietz and Krebs, royal chapelmasters both, had the Albert 
Order conferred on them, 

Municu.—The Florentine Quartet, as it is called, under the direction 
of Herr Jean Becker, has given two performances at the Museum.—At 
the Royal Opera, the most remarkable event lately has been the last 

. more or less “model” performance of Tristan und Isolde, Herr von 
Biilow conducted without a rehearsal, without the score, and, probably, 
without a conducting-stick. This “ eminent virtuoso” onthe piano and 
in the orchestra has, according to report, been offered the post of con- 
ductor at the Operahouse in Warsaw, and accepted. 





A-SEASONABLE PROGRAMME. 


First Concert or THE Acrip Putmonic Society AND CovGuRAL 
Union, AT 1HE AsTHMATEUM, CoLp Harsour Lane. 
Conductor.......+++++see++e MR. HOARSLEY. 

Part I. 
Overture, “ La Influenza.” 
Duet, “Rub in the Croton Oil” ....0-05 seeseesee 
Tenor solo, “* Come and have a Gargle Maud” .....+.+. 
(With catarrh accompaniment.) 
Glee, *‘ The Cough and Cold ”.......+++.- 
Scandinavian Melody, * The Spit Tune.” ......... 
Polka, ‘‘ The Sore Throat ”......--.se+sese0 
Song, “‘ Cough, Cough, said the Stranger.” ....++++0+ 
Russian Melody, ‘ Tishooatishoo ”......-.sss++eeeseeeeee Prince Goteuchacorfi. 
Galop, “The Treacle Posset ”.........+0++0004 . M, O. Lasses. 
(Possetively the first time of performance). 
Between the parts, Mr. Titkins will gargle for ten minutes, in eighteen 
different languages; and Mr. Shanks has kindly consented te dance his . 
celebrated pas redoublé—" The Double Snuffle.” 
Part II. 
Overture, “ Garglielmo Tell.”......-.+0000+4 
Glee, ‘‘ The Hardy Horsemen.” ......... 
Comic Song, ‘‘The Sneeze.” ‘ 
This song will last five minutes, during which the performer will sneeze no less 
than 568 times. 
Madrigal, “ Come, let us all a Coughing go”............ Graffin, 1582. 
Tenor solo, ‘* Who sball be Gruffest ?” 
Catarrhic solo, ‘So eardy id the bordig” .......++4. 
Valse, “ Black: Currant Teas'}.0.06ssseccscsecdsccscoscceces 
Song, “‘ A Cup of Cough Mixture come fill, fill for me” Tschubert. 
Sneezing Trio, from ‘* Der Tischutz.’’ 
Selection from the opera of * La Corfnomore ” Tryfisher. 

Stalls (with an endless supply of gargles, mustard-and-water, and every 
other catarrhic luxury), 58 : area (with cough lozenges), 2s. 6d.; back seats, 
(with unlimited draughts), 1s. 

Doors open at half-past seven. Performances to commence as soon as 
people are a little comfortable, and their coughs easy. 

N.B.—A medical gentleman will be in attendance. 
RAMBLER (Sunday Times), 


Smart. 
Bron. Chitis. 
Rcvesceosaseaisaes ~ aaNNeEE 


Hoarsley. 


eee teereeee 


Pee eee eee eee eteres 


_—— 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


Herr Kappey’s new original comic opera, entitled The Wager, 
was brought out at the morning performance of the Gaiety 
Theatre on Saturday last, and met with decided success. The 
subject is taken from a German play called A Marriage offer in 
Ifeligoland, and is cleverly arranged and condensed for the re- 
quirements of a comic opera. The scene is laid at an outlying 
fishers’ village, where a rich lord, for the sake of “a wager,” 
endeavours to carry off the village beauty, and for that purpose 
enlists, through his groom, the aid of the pompous parish beadle, 
Jeremiah Flip ; who, being well paid for it, consents, although 
the damsel in question is the very same which he wants as bride 
for his dunce of a son, Gussy. However, Mary’s heart has already 
been won by a young sailor, William, who in the end defeats 
the plans of the unscrupulous beadle and his associates, and all 
ends happily. Of Herr Kappey’s music we can only s in the 
highest terms of praise, the feature of the musical pieces being 
thoroughly musician-like, and the instrumentation highly 
creditable to Herr Kappey’s talents; several of the songs and 
concerted pieces were loudly encored, and the composer, 
who conducted the opera himself, was called before the 
curtain, after the end of the first act. ‘The mise-en-scéne has 
evidently been prepared with great care ; and, as we hope the opera 
will be repeated, more ses. seed will be gained in some of the 
concerted pieces, which, however, might with advantage be 
curtailed. Miss Annie Goodall was all that could be wished in 
the part of Mary, the village beauty ; while Mr. Selwyn Graham, 
as William, the sailor (considering this being his first 
appearance on the stage), did his part very well, and, being in 
possession of a fine tenor voice of pure quality, he will, after some 
practice and experience, prove a valuable acquisition to the 
operatic stage. Messrs. Connell and R, Temple, as parish beadle 
and his simpleton of a son, acquitted themselves exceedingly well, 
— greatly to the success of the opera by their humorous 
acting, 
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ACTORS OFF THE STAGE. 


A peculiar style of joking has been popular in the dramatic 
profession, and, strange to say, some of the most humorous and 
audacious pranks have been perpetrated by actors who would never 
have been suspected of such a propensity. Such was Egerton, a dull, 
heavy man in society; and Liston, who was an extremely shy man. 
Munden never saw me in the street, that he did not get astride his 
great cotton umbrella, and ride up to me like a boy on a stick. Wallack 
and Tom Cooke would gravely meet, remove with stolid countenances 
each other’s hat, bow ceremoniously, replace it, and pass on without 
exchanging a word, to the astonishment of the beholders. Meadows 
continually would seat himself on the curb-stone opposite my house 
after we became neighbours, in Michael’s Grove, Brompton, with his 
hat in his hand, like a beggar, utterly regardless of passing strangers, 
and remain in that attitude till 1 or some of my family caught sight of 
him, and threw him a halfpenny, or threatened him with the police. 
The peculiarity of these absurdities was, that they were never pre- 
meditated, but were the offspring of mere ‘gaite de cur.’ Young 
and Liston were also practical jokers, but they indulged in very 
innocent pastimes. The last time the tragedian left his card at Mr. 
Planché's house he wrote on it: “’Tis I, my lord—the early village 
cock,” Liston’s sole occupation at last ‘ was sitting all day long at the 
window of his residence in St. George’s Row, Hyde Park Corner, with 
his watch in his hand, timing the omnibuses, and expressing the 
greatest distress and displeasure when one of them appeared to him to 
be late.”"—Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planche. 


——)———— 
ADVICE TO CHURCH CHOIRS, 


The following appeared lately in the Phrenological Journal, and we 
reproduce it because there is some likelihood of the advice it contains 
being followed :— 

‘Remember that all must be done for the glory of the choir. It is absurd 
to work in the prayers and sermons for harmonious religious effect. If theminister 
does not work in the prayers and singing so much the worse for the minister. 
During prayers be whispering and turning over scores and note-books and con- 
sulting. No one of the saints will notice you, for they are hard at prayers. If any 
of the congregation do not particularly desire to be praying, it will help to enter- 
tain them. Keep things brisk, and draw much attention to the choir. Thechurch 
was built and the congregation gathered for the choir. Mind that isa funda- 
mental principle. As soon as the sermon begins go out of the church. If it is 
pleasant weather you can have a smoke, and get back in time for the next 
musical performance. You do not come to church to worship; you are paid so 
much for singing or playing, not for hearing sermons ; or, if you are gratuitous, 
you have laid the congregation already under enough obligations by your profes- 
sional services. Never let it be settled among the singers who is chief ; let each 
make himself and herselfthe most important. Itis not enough to keep harmony in 
the singing ; why should the singers be harmonious? It is not regular and 
fashionable to have peace in a choir; the singers owe it to themselves to have 
strife about something or nothing. Let everything be done through strife and 
Vain-glory ; it will give the pastor some concern, and develop his skill in 
managing. They never do this in heaven; but they are not there yet.” 








Fly, little song, to my love, 
Over the rolling sea; 

Tell him how bright are the stars above, 
Tell him to weep not for me. 


Kiss off the falling tears— 
My kiss of the days gone by ; 

Tell him how fleet is the foot of the years, 
Whisper—my love cannot die. 


Fly away into his heart, 
Borne on the soft summer's breath ; 

Sing to him, ‘‘ Love and lover must part— 
True love is stronger than death.” 


Fly with the dying day, 
Over the star-lit sea ; 
Lull him to sleep in the land far away ; 
Bring him in dreams to me. 
To Shirley Brooks, Req. 








A Frexcu gentleman learning English to some purpose replied thus 
to the question— How do you do, Monsieur ?”—* Do vat ?”—" How 


y”? 


do you find yourself ?”—« I never loses myself.” —‘* How do you feel 
—‘Smooth, you just feel me.” —Good morning, Monsieur !”—"* Good. 
No, it’s bad one ; it’s vet and nasty.” 





THE GERMAN ACADEMICAL SOCIETY. 


After a recess of some months, this Society has resumed its 
meetings in Hanway Street. Its first musical evening was held 
on Thursday, the 21st inst. The arrangements were entrusted 
to Mr. Charles Oberthiir, who acquitted himself so admirably of 
his task that, at the conclusion of the proceedings, the thanks of 
the Society were unanimously expressed to him, whilst his per- 
formance on the harp elicited the loudest applause, especially his 
Brilliant Duet, for harp and piano, on Lucrezia Borgia, the piano 
part being capitally played by Herr Maas, and an encore was the 
result. ‘lhe following is the programme : — 

ProcramMe.—1. Duo fur Piano and Harpe, ‘Fantaisie Brillante uber 
Motive aus Weber's” (Oberon), Herren Theod. Maas and Oberthiir—C. 
Oberthiir; 2. Lied, ‘ Leise flehen meine Lieder,” Herren F. Volck and Oberthtir— 
F. Schubert; 3. Solo Piano, Caprice, Herr Th. Maas—Th. Maas; 4. Quartett 
Lied, ‘‘ Die Thrane,”’ Herren Hubel, Immich, Miiller, and Volek—Witt ; 
5. Lied, “‘ Ave Maria,” mit obligater Harfenbegleitung, Herren Volck and 
Oberthiir—F’. Schubert ; 6. Solo Harpe, “Fantasie uber schottische Melodien,” 
Herr Oberthiir—C. Oberthiir; 7. Quartett Lied, “Das eigene Herz” 
(encored)—Herren Hubel, Immich, Miiller, and Volek ; 8. Duo fur Piano und 
Harfe (uber Lucrezia Borgia), Herren Th. Maas und Oberthiir—C. Oberthiir. 


Besides the admirable performances of the instrumental 
pieces, we must compliment Herr Volck on his exqusite singing 
of the two songs by Schubert, and also the gentlemen who sang 
the vocal quartets, the second of which was honoured with an 
encore. It has been our good fortune to have been present at 
previous musical meetings of this Society, which aims at the best 
productions of every branch of the art; and we remember with 
pleasure an evening last summer, which was entirely devoted to 
the compositions of Sir William Sterndale Bennett (who was 
present on the occasion), while the performance of his works was 
entrusted to the hands of Messrs. Cusins, Dorrell, Daubert, 
Ludwig, and Herr Kiimpel. With such tendencies for the pro- 
motion of artistic and social feelings, the Society deserves well 
the success it enjoys. 

Hampurcu.—The Iamburger Nachrichten lately contained an in- 
teresting letter from Copentagen, concerning the discovery, in that 
northern capital, of what is asserted to be the only really correct portrait 
of Carl Maria von Weber. This picture, by Herr Hornemann, formerly 
professor at the Berlin Academy of Art, was executed while Weber was 
stopping at Copenhagen, in October, 1820, when he first heard his 
overture to Der Freischiitz performed by an orchestra, the orchestra 
of the Theatre Royal. Weber was seated on the last bench 
in the pit, and expressed his satisfaction at the performace, as 
well as at the enthusiastic manner in which it was received by the 
Danish public. He is reported to have observed also, that he enter- 
tained the highest hopes of his opera in Berlin, if it only went as well 
as the overture had gone in Copenhagen. The picture was, in the 
present instance, brought to light by one of those remarkable chances 
which are so often criticised in romances as improbable, while they are 
far from being infrequent in reality. A gentleman from Berlin, who 
collects Weber relics, had visited Copenhagen in connection with the 
grand Industrial Exhibition there. He at first sought in vain for the 
picture, in speaking of which he informed his wife, in a letter he sent 
her, that it was the only good likeness of Weber ever painted, He 
enquired one day in a music-shop whether they had “any portraits 
of Weber.” By the merest accident, there happened to be in the shop 
the gentleman who pc d Hor nn’s original drawing, which he 
purchased twenty years ago for five rix dollars, of an antiquary, who 
had met with it at an auction, but he was not fully aware how very 
valuable it has now become. ‘Tne correspondent of the Nachrichten saw 
it, and says, he cannot possibly describe the emotion it caused in his 
bosom. Even Herr Max von Weber, the composer's son, had not 
previously heard of it. It differs in no slight degree from the usual 
portraits. ‘The head is longer and narrower; the pose, mouth and 
forehead bear, in an extraordinary manner, the stamp of reality and 
individuality ; the hair, too, clinging closely to the forehead and cheek, 
fall straight down to the neck! The intellectual expression of the 
face, which is in profile, displays all the great composer's modesty and 
amiability. Copies will shortly be published in various sizes, both at 
Hamburgh aod Leipsic. Under the picture is Weber's signature io 
full, in his well-known hand-writing. The discovery of the picture 
has set many persons searching the Copenhagen papers for details 
connected with Weber’s visit in 1820, and these details, also, will be 
vublished, Several compositions by Weber, likewise, in his own 

nd-writing, are in the possession of residents iu the Danish 
capital. 
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REVIEWS. 

Durr & Stewart. 
The Chapel (Die Kapelle). Words by UHLAND. 

J. FERRARI. 

Untanp’s pretty little poem has been a favourite with com posers, and 
only merit of high order warrants an additional “ setting.’ That 
merit we find, beyond question, in Miss Ferrari’s music. While 
simple, as befits the theme, it is expressive: and, while making no 
pretence, it is skilful. We consider the whole treatment of the second 
Verse as showing Hot only perfect taste, but no ordinary power, Miss 
Ferrari, we hope, will cultivate yet more earnestly the gifts bere indi- 
cated beyond mistake, $0 charming a song should be the precursor of 
many more even higher and better. 


Musical Bells. Characteristic piece for the Pianoforte. 

WATSON. F 2 
So many pieces of this kind have been written that we see no good in 
adding to their number. Mr. Watson's music is of a conventional sort, 
and, therefore, does not fail to introduce all the customary realistic 
effects, such as the quarter chimes, hour bell, &c. Surely a low form 
of music this. 


Mother of England, Queen of the Sea. Poetry by C. R. Brown. Music 

by Henry SMART. 
Tuts is a loyal and patriotic song, wherefore Mr. Smart had no 
difficulty in wedding to the verses an appropriate theme. The melody 
runs on boldly, with a distinctly marked rhythm, and a natural pro- 
gression such as are essential to all people’s songs. We see no reason 
why “ Mother of England” should not become a favourite on those 
occasions when loyalty is effusive. 

AuGENER & Co. 
Arrangements for the Organ. By Epenezer Prout. Vol. II. 
ALL organists, save the small minority who reject “ arrangements ” as a 
matter of principle, will have a welcome for the book before us, and the 
heartiest welcome will come from those best acquainted with its prede- 
cessor. Mr. Prout is not an ordinary member of histribe. If he were, 
we should see in the arrangements offered by him little more than a 
reproduction of well known and favourite music. Organ editors, like 
all groups of workers, have a strong tendency to run in ruts, one after 
the other; and rarely do they venture to break fresh ground. It is in 
this sense that Mr. Prout comes as a welcome exception, his 
hands being full of novelties well-chosen and well prepared. The 
volume before us contains a selection adapted to gladden the heart of 
every classically-minded organist. It opens with the chorus, «‘ The 
nations are now the Lord’s,’ which itself opens the second part of 
Mendelssohn’s earlier oratorio, St. Paul. After this come the “ Bene- 
dictus” from Schubert’s great mass in E flat; a solo and chorus from 
Schumann’s music to Faust, and an Elegie by Niels W. Gade, the Danish 
composer. The promise of this beginning is well sustained by the 
sixteen pieces which follow; including the Allegretto from Mendelssohn’s 
Lobgesang symphony ; Reinecke’s Entr’acte in King Manfred, sometimes 
played at the Crystal Palace, always with success; the Adagio from 
Schubert’s Quartet in E flat; the slow movement from Schumann’s 
symphony in the same key, and the famous Andante from Schubert’s 
eighth symphony (B minor). Such selections as these speak for them- 
selves, and recommend themselves at once by their value as music, 
their novelty, and consequent interest, But if Mr. Prout is especially 
successful in his choice of pieces, he is not less so with regard to his 
work as an arranger. As a matter of course, he uses an independent 
pedal throughout, and carefully adapts himself to the resources of an 
average instrument, not to the exceptional means of “orchestral organs.” 
His laying out of the music can be impeached only in very few 
instances ; indeed, we have rarely looked through a work of the kind 
with more complete satisfaction. The arrangements are as clear as the 
least acute performer can desire; and, while full enough, they do not 
exact more skill than an average professional, or an advanced amateur 
player should have at command. For all these reasons we invite for 
Mr. Prout’s book the favourable notice of those among our readers 
whom it may concern. 
Nove.to, Ewer & Co. 

Church Bells. Choral Hymn. Words by Rev. Dr MonsELt. Music by J. 

TILLEARD. 
Tue music of this hymn is of more than average merit. Mr. Tilleard 
has not been content simply to harmonize one pleasing melody ; but by 
the free and tuneful movement of the parte, he has produced what may 
be called a sacred part-song—in the true sense of that often abused 
compound word, ‘The Hymn is well adapted for family use. 
Soon and for ever. 

by J. TILLEARD. 
Tue music of this hymn pleases us less than that of the one just noticed. 

is more conventional, and, therefore, more commonplace. 


Music by FRANCESCA 


By MicHAEL 


Choral Hymn. Words by Rev. Dr. Monsktt. Music 





Hawkes & Co. 


Spring, Gentle Spring. Song from Babil and Bijou. Poetry by J. R. 
PLancuk. Music by J. Riviere. 


As everybody has seen Babil and Bijou, and heard this song, we need 
not discuss its merits here, Nor, indeed, is gloomy November exactly 
the month to be thinking such thoughts, much less singing such 
strains as these :— 
“ Spring, Spring, gentle Spring, 

Gusty March before thee flies, 

Gloomy Winter banishing, 

Clearing for thy path the skies. 

Flocks and herds, and meads and bowers, 

For thy gracious presence long, 

Come and fill the fields with flowers, 

Come and fill the groves with song.” 
We will not contrast this poetic sketch with the reality—east winds, 
rheumatics, and catarrh, Thank Heaven we bave poets who, as far as 
their craft goes, improve upon nature. Mr. Rividre’s music is simplicity 
itself while it is also tuneful and pleasing. Key, C major; highest 
note, G, 
W. Mortey. 
The Alps. Two Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
No. 2, the Farewell. Composed by R. LOvrier. 

Onty the first of these pieces is before us; and it consists of a theme— 
Andante moderato—in F major, which is afterwards embellished, in the 
usual style. The theme is pretty enough, and so are the embellish- 
ments; but we entirely fail to see what either or both have to do with 
the Alps. 


The Light in the Window. Ballad. 
Louis Prretra. 
WE have here a ballad of the contented British workman, or “ John 
Brown” order. The second verse will suffice as a quotation :— 
“Tt beams me a welcome that never can cloy, 
And when through the pane I peep in, 
The dear little light seems to twinkle with joy, 
Like the eyes of the lov’d ones within. 
To wealth or to honours I boast not a claim, 
But I’m happy, and merry, and free ; 
And dearer by far than your riches or fame 
Is that light in the window for me. 
The melody is well-marked, and adapted for popular use, but 
neither it nor the accompaniment has any feature worthy of special 
remark, 


No. 1, the Arrival. 


yritten by J. S. Lyons. Composed by 


Witter & Co. 

Starlight Reverie. Meditation for the Pianoforte. By W. F. Taytor. 

Mr. Taytor meditates in the key of G minor, Andante. The piece 
presents some effective contrasts and agreeable effects, though we 
cannot say that any of it is other than a reproduction of devices which 
have been often used. Our composers are many, but, alas! our 
creators are few. The man who, just now, could stand forward with 
an original idea—but of what use is speculation on this matter? ‘There 
is no prospect of such a man. 


Cuarpett & Co. 
Queen Mab. Pour le Piano par ALPHONSE DuvERNAY. 


Tuis is a light and graceful piece in the little-used key of E flat minor. 
Its effects are somewhat novel, and wholly in keeping with the title. 
The melody lies now over, now under, a rapid accompaniment of 
triplets, which is sustained from beginning to the end in brilliant and 
characteristic fashion. A peculiarly light and delicate touch is 
necessary to give the music its proper effect. 


The Good Old Days. 

Sivral. 
Tue theme of this piece—moderato, G flat major—might easily be 
taken for the tune of an old English song, so admirably does it reflect 
the style and spirit of the ditties our forefathers loved. It makes a 
very good ‘song without words,” slightly melancholy in character ; 
but there are times, especially those times at which our thoughts go 
— to the past, when melancholy music best harmonises with our 
feelings. 


A Remembrance for the Pianoforte by JuLEs DE 


Farewell, Duet Romance sans Paroles pour le Piano, par A. BUHL. 


Au pianists, professional and amateur, know the beautiful duet in A 
flat major, which forms one of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte. 
This, no doubt, inspired the composition before us, though it must be 
said that Mr, Buhl has produced something not at all suggestive of 
Mendelssohn. The music is very pleasing, well-written, and effective, 
while not difficult; on all which accounts it is probable that ‘Kare- 


* well” will have a run of success. 
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J.B. Cramer & Co. 
Autumn Manauvres March and Polka. By C. H. R. Marntorr. 


Bora of these effusions naturally partake of a military character. The 
March in D major, with Trio in G major, is simple, yet bold and 
effective in its way ; the Trio, moreover, affording al! needful contrast, 
though its opening phrase calls to mind a passage in Meyerbeer’s 
“Coronation March” (Le Prophéte). The Polka in G major is easy 
and of very distinctly marked rhythm, 


—— | 
WAIFS. 
Weber's Abu Hassan has recently been produced at Vienna, 


The death of Signor Lucea, the well-known music publisher of 
Milan, is announced. 


Madlle. Marie Roze has been singing at Lyons in aid of the Alsace- 
Lorraine immigrants. 


M. Gounod’s new opera Les Deux Reines, was to be brought out at the 
Paris Théatre Italien on Monday last. 


The Conservatoire Concert, given on behalf or the Liberation of 
Territory fund, produced upwards of 17,000 francs. . 


At a recent formance of Beethoven’s First Mass, in Paris, the 
‘‘Credo” was left out, and one by M. Dumont substituted ! 


H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh has graciously accepted the dedi- 
cation of Mr. Berthold Tours’ Transcription for Violin and Piano of the 
“ Air ala Gavotte,” attributed to King Louis XIII, 


Professor Glover’s Cantata, St. Patrick at Tara, has just been 
published by Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co., Regent Street, London, 
and dedicated, by express permission, to H.R.H. Prince Arthur 
Patrick. 


The Festival of St. Cecilia was celebrated last Sunday afternoon, as 
usual, at the “ Oratory,” Brompton, The following is the programme 
of the music given :— 


Litany, B.M.V., Schulthers; Salve Regina, Gregorian, Part IL— 
Symphony, Organ Solo, Mr. Pitts—Mendelssohn; Ave Maria (with harp 
obbligato), Mr. Pearson and Mr. Oberthiir—F. Schubert ; Quartet, “ God 
save the Emperor (four amateur gentlemen)—-Haydn ; Alma virgo, Soprano, 
Solo and Chorus—Hummel. Part II.—Hymn to St. Cecilia, Violin Solo, 
Harp and Organ paniment—G d; Quartet, (one movement) — 
Mozart ; Harp Solo, “Clouds and Sunshine,” Mr. Oberthtir—Oberthiir ; 
Psalm LXI, ‘‘Exaudi Deus,” with Harp and Organ accompaniment— 
Oberthiir. 


His Grace the Archbishop of Westminister, who honoured the pro- 
« © °g8 with his presence, delivered an eloquent discourse between 
‘ce parts, the subject of which was some criticism that recently 
has been passed upon His Grace's edict, by which the female 
singers were banished from the choirs of the Roman Catholis churches. 
We have no intention of discussing the merit of this edict, but we do 
not see why it should promote more devotional feeling, when to boys’ 
voices is entrusted what, at best, they can sing but indifferently, leaving 
out of the question, that a great portion of the best of church-music 
will sink into oblivion. 





—o——_ 


BRIXTON CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Sir Michael Costa’s oratorio, Hii, inaugurated the new season at the 
Angell Town Institution, on Monday evening. On the walls of the 
Hall were hung the framed judgments of the jury of the National 
Music Meetings at the Crystal Palace, affirming the efficiency of the 
Brixton Choral Society, as brought out in the recent competition, and 
such mementos must be an incentive to the amateur vocalists 
generally to pursue the path of improvement. A direct result of the 
musical contention at the Crystal Palace was the presence, in the 
oratorio, of Miss M. Hancock, the prize contralto of the National Music 
Meetings, and also of Mr. Wadmore, the prize bass of the same. Both 
these artists Dm fresh proofs of the soundness of the musical verdict of 
the Crystal Palace jury—both are steadily in train for taking a front 
rank in their profession. Miss Hancock was the Samuel, and Mr. 
Wadmore the Eli, in Monday’s programme. Mr. Lemare, the conductor 
of these concerts, introduced some pupils of his own into the oratorio, 
Miss Eva Vera showing more than the germs of musical talent, and 
requiring time only to assert it. Mr. Albert Nelson, another of Mr. 
Lemare’s pupils, was the Elkana, and Mr, Hildersley, Mr. Rumsey, and 
Mr. Stroud, contributed to the success of the interpretation. The 
concert was numerously and fashionably attended.—W. H. P. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


—— & Parry.—Nazareth (de Gounod), Transcrit pour piano par Sydney 

mith. 

Boosey & Co.—‘ Light and Darkness,” Motett, by B. Hobson Carroll. 

Metzier & Co.—The Christmas Number of the Popular Musical Library; “‘ Sleep on 
and dream of me,” by Louisa Gray; “Instruction Book for the American 
Organ,” by Edward F. Rimbault, 

W. Morter.— The Arrival and the Farewell,” by Léffler; “When Night is 
Darkest,” by Edward Land; ‘‘ Dear thoughts of other days,” by Ciro Pinsuti; 
“* Broken dreams ” and “ The light in the window,” by Louisa Pereira; “ Pene- 
lope at her task,” by F. Desanges. 

Rupat, Rosg, Carte & Co,—‘‘ Reunions Musicales,” for flute, voice and piano- 
forte, No. 9; ‘“‘ Wishes,” Journal of the London Society of Flute players. No 2; 
** Melange,” from Les Diamans de la Couronne, by R. Samson, The Flute Player's 
Folio, No, 23; Rondo Capriccioso for flute, with piano, by E, de Jong. 

Scuorr & Co.—‘‘ Pieces de different styles pour orgue,” par Alex. Guilmant. 

oo 2. Co. (New York).—‘‘ Albert, or say not adieu,” by Clara M, 

nkerhoff. 








Adbertisements. 
THE VOICH & SINGING 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Street, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
HAs maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues 


No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 














New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 
and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
before the public. 
Full Music size, price 7s, 


London: Hammonp & Co, (late Juxiren), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


“THE BELLS,”’ 


A brilliant Fantasia on Airs in the celebrated Drama of 


“THE BELLS.” 


Composed by FREDERIC ARCHER. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘“ MARCHE BRESILLIENNE,”’ 


By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Played by the Composer with the greatest success at the International Exhibition 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW AND ADMIRED SONGS 
Ww. F. TAYLOR, 


(Composer of ‘I HEARD A SPIRIT SING, ") 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS EACH. 


“MEMORY GREEN.” «FRIENDS AGAIN.” 
“MARRIAGE BELLS.” 
“J HEARD THE NIGHT WINDS SIGHING.” 


ALSO 


“THE FAIRY’S RING,” 
DUET, 
By W. F. TAYLOR. 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, REGENT STREET. 





Just Published. 


“THE SOLDIER’S SONG,” 
Sung by Miss ANNIE TREMAINE, 


AND 
“DRINKING SONG,” 


Sung by Mrz. F, WOOD, in the Exrravacanza, 


y #5 8 SBABA. 
(Performed at the Gaiety Theatre). 
THE WORDS BY R. REECE. 
The Music by J. E. MALLANDAINE, 
Price 3s, each, 
London: Dvuwxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SIGNOR FOLI'S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG, 
“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Sicnon FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
and at the Crystal Palace Saturpay Concerts, 
Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
(Where may be obtained “A Message from the Deep” sung by Signor Foli.) 
“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl's new and already very 
populer ext . * The Mariner,’ which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 
sion,”"— . 
“We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner’ which is an excel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored ee oe the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing- 





“ Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Dieh!.”— Zhe Graphic. 





: : AN ADMIRABLE ITALIAN SONG. 
“BELLA QUAL ROSEA AURORA.” 
MELODIA, 

Poesia di CESARE TOCCO. 
Composta da GIOVANNI MARAVIGLIA. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“SWEETHEART WALTZ." 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
On he popular song, ‘‘My Sweetheart when a Boy,” (beautifully Illustrated). 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


HIS New and Charming Waltz will be played at the 
Apgirai Tuxsrag, nightly, under the direction of Mr. Edwin Ellis, 
t the Spa Concerts, Scansonoucs, under the direction of Herr Meyer Lutz, 
At the Royal Srranp Tuxaras, under the direction of Mr, John Fitzgerald. 
At the Royal Assembly Rooms, Maxcare, under the direction of Mr, Spillane, 


ls 
poser. His ‘M 
time; and upon the 


Tato 
charming! 





sweet melody, and profited by musician! - 
ton Guardian’ . — 





IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 





Home, Lemmens-Sherrington’s 


SIX VOCAL STUDIES, 


IN THE FORM OF 


WALTZES. 








No. 1. Scale Waltz. No. 4. Chromatic Waltz. 
, 2. Arpeggio Waltz. | ,, 5. Staccato Waltz. 
, 93 Shake Waltz. » 6. Triplets Waltz. 


N.B.—The above “* Siz Vocal Studies, in the form of Waltzes,” 
are published for Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Contralto or Bass Voices. 


COMPOSED BY 


Madame 


LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 


Price 4s. each. 























PREFACE. 


No country possesses more good voices than England, and many 
voices would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them. 

Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great 
measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. 

The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 
possible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
liveliness. 

A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs of a 
thorough method of vocal practice. : 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply “ vocalising” on the vowel A (pronounced in Italian, AA.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken. At first, 
however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath 
whenever found necessary. ; 
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Ready This Day. 





GOUNOD'S 


‘NAZARETH, 


TRANSCRIBED FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


BY 


SYDNEY SMITH. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 


WALTER MAYNARD'S 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 
MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos, 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE, 


Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching, 

o attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signe, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under. 
tand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
pas Be 
They system, although but recently published, is already approved and ged 
ws every reliable authori upon the subject of musical education. 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
—_ = than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 

elf-help 
The Music Copy Boooks contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some Of the mst advanced branches of harmony, 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 


“Mr, Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
knowledge, The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable."—Daily Telegraph, 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
— tasks of pare sre delightful, He has cleared away a os deal of difiulty i in 

their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure. 
—WNews of the World, 

‘“‘We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr. Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of the country. The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than Ly 
the system which Mr, Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in - mind, Mr, Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 

smoothed." 

“The means of ened knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated and "Orchestra, 

‘To schools and teachers the system will oe invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses,""—- Weekly Times, 

‘That part of the work devoted to harmon ny will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho, 

‘‘ The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable, Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music,"—. ‘Standard. 

“ Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's moaee ty 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely 
recollection,” —. News. 

“* We consider it an easy ‘and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble.”—. 

** These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, 4s making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device, ‘Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career, We, — strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,""— Musical 
“ We have no doubt that Mr. Maynard's work va 4 adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it Pill materially aid the 
student.”"— Manchester Guardian, 

“Tt will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published."—Leeds Mercury. 
“Mr, As gd Maynard has done @ good service to the students of music."—.Leam- 


** Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor."—Liverpool Daily Courier, 

** We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us,"—. h ant, 

“* Avery useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music."—Malvern News. 

“ It is impossible to praige too highly this series of Copy Books, If by, Ano will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a jive study music, these Copy Books 
ma be relied upon to doso.”. 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned."—Birmingham Morning News. 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is’ put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerous and valuable exercises, is an advautage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har. 
mony."—Sunday Times, 








MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 





Or of any Musicaclier in Town or Country. 
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BOOSEY & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SO THE STORY GOES. 


By MOLLOY. 


New Characteristic Ballad, in the style of ‘Thady 
O’Flinn” and “ Clochette.’” Sung by Miss Eprra Wynye 
at all her Provincial Concerts. 

Price 4s. 


VOICES OF THE PAST. 


By ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 











Composed expressly for Mdme. Patsy, by whom it is 
sung throughout her Concert Tour in the Provinces. 
Price 4s, 


MARGUERITE. 
By F. H. COWEN. 


Sung by Mdme. Trepe.ii-Berrini at the Norwich Festival. 
‘“A song of genuine beauty, and the more to be commended 
because, while simply a new version of the often-set legend of 
Gretchen and the flowers (“‘ He loves me, loves me not,” &c.), 

it is quite original.” —The Times. 
Price 4s. 


THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 


The Royal Edition (as an extra volume), with English 
words, is now ready. 


Price 2s. 6d., paper; 4s., cloth. ; 


SANTLEY'S SINGING METHOD. 


Price 10s. 6d. 
NEW EDITION OF THE BARITONE SINGING METHOD. 


Edited by Santley. 200 pages. Of this the Atheneum 
says :— If amateur baritones do not make themselves rivals 
of Mr. Santley it can only be from lack of voice and of in- 
telligence, for the system of Signor Nava is admirable in 
every respect.” 


THE CHORALIST, 


For Octosgr, contains :—“ The Happy Peasant,” by Schu- 
mann, and “ Mourn Not,” by Mendelssohn, for four voices, 
price One Penny. The Cnoratist for September contains: 
“Cherry Ripe,” for four voices, and “Children’s Cheers,” 
performed and encored at the Orystal Palace. Each number 
contains two four-part songs, price One Penny, or post free, 
Three half-pence. The Ten Numbers for the present year 
will be sent for 12 stamps. 




















LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 


HOLLES STREET. 





DANCE MUSIC 


KIKO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE = SHALDABALA 
QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 











A Good Dancing Set. Containing the following 
well-known tunes :— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, PEQUILLO, 
CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, CARIOLE, 
CHING-A-RANG-CHANG and WAGGA-WAGGA 


ALSO BY 


THE SAME POPULAR COMPOSER. 


Jolly Frog's Galop ... 

John Peel Galop ... 

Wedding Ring Waltz 

Alpine Climber Waltz 

Ali Baba Quadrilles... 

Ali Baba Galop 

Ali Baba Waltz 

Ali Baba Polka ae 

Bashful Young Lady Quadrilles ... 

Bashful Young Gentleman Quad- 
rilles me _ vee - 

Letty Polka ... 


i] 


Or LALA A BDH OOP 
CO COCDOCCCOCCO: 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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